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LONDON AND PARIS CONTRASTED IN 1056. 


Many are aware that during the latter years of 
the Commonwealth, whilst theatrical representa- 


| logue enters.” 


contemporary handwriting on the title-page of a 
copy of it in the library of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, viz. “20 Nov. 1656, xij*, Walter Moye.” 
The latter is a thin volume of eighty-six pages, 
besides certain unnumbered pages as after men- 
It is entitled “ The First Day's Enter- 
tainment at Rutland-House, by Declamations and 
Musick: after the manner of the Ancients. By 
S* Will: Davenant.” 

Weare first informed by it that, “ After a Flourish 
of Musick, the Curtains are Drawn and the Pro- 
The prologue, which occupies six 


| pages (unnumbered), is then given; after which 


| the pleasant Disposition of 


tions were strictly prohibited, Sir William Daven- 


ant was suffered to carry on without molestation, 
first at Rutland House in Charterhouse Yard (or 
Square), and afterwards at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane, a performance described by him as “ An 
Entertainment by Declamations and Musick after 
the Manner of the Ancients.” Few, however, are 
acquainted with the exact nature of that énter- 
tainment, and as (notwithstanding that at least 
two editions of it appeared within a very short 
time) it is a very scarce tract, unnoticed by either 
Lowndes or Allibone, nor possessed by so diligent 
a collector of such things as the late George 
Daniel, and as part of it consisted of a contrast 
of London and Paris written only ten years 
prior to the devastation of the former city by the 


Great Fire, and on that account of considerable 


interest, [ purpose giving a description of it, in- 
cluding an extract of that portion containing the 
contrast of the two capitals. 


mon Prayer in Spanish — Book wanted — Chaucer's Chro- | “ ‘he Curtains are closed again,” and next — 


“ A Consort of Instrumental Musick, adapted to the 


| sullen Disposition of Diogenes, being heard a while, the 
| Curtains are suddenly open’d, and in two guilded Ros- 


tras appear sitting Diogenes the Cynick, and Aristo- 


and Professions : who Declaim Against and For Publique 
Entertainment by Moral Representations.” 

The oration of Diogenes (filling eighteen pages) 
follows. Then “A Consort of Musick, befitting 
Aristophanes, being 
heard, he thus answers.” THis speech, which suc- 
ceeds, occupies nearly twenty pages, when “ The 
Curtains are suddenly clos’d, and the Company 
entertain’d by Instrumental and Vocal Musick 
with this Song.” The song is a commentary on 
the folly of Diogenes and the wisdom of his 
opponent, 

“ The Song being ended, A Consort of Instrumental 
Musick after the French Composition being heard a 
while, the Curtains are suddenly open’d; and in the 
Rostras appear sitting a Parisian and a Londoner, in the 
Livery Robes of both Cities, who Declaim concerning the 
pra-eminence of Paris and London.” 

The Parisian commences, and his harangue is 
as follows: 

“ You of this Noble City, are yet to become more noble 
by your candour to the Plea, between me a Bourgeois of 
Paris, and my opponent of London: being concerned in 
honour to lend your attention as favourably to a stranger 
as to your Native Oratour: since ’tis the greatest signe 
of narrow education to permit the borders of Rivers, or 
strands of Seas, to separate the general consanguinity of 
Mankinde: though the unquiet nature of man (still 
hoping to shake off distant power, and the incapacity of 
any one to sway universal Empire) hath made them the 
bounds to divide Government. But already I think it 
necessary to cease perswading you, who will ever deserve 
to be my Judges, and therefore mean to apply myself 


| in admonishing him who is pleas’d to be a while my 


__. We learn from Anthony Wood (Athen. Oxon., | 
lil. 805, ed. Bliss) that the entertainment was first | 


given at Rutland House on May 23, 1656. It 


was soon afterwards printed in 4to, bearing the | 
date of 1656 on the title-page. Wood mentions | tion, but in the manuers of the Inhabitants: for where 


adversary. 

“ My most opiniater’d Antagonist (for a Londoner's 
opinion of himself is no less noted than his opinion of his 
Beef before the Veal of Jtaly) you should know that the 
merit of Cities consists not in their fair and fruitful situa- 
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the scituation excels it but upbraids their minds if they 
be not proportionable to it. And, because we should 
* more except against the constancy of minds than their 
mutability, when they incline to error; I will first take 
a survey of yours in the long continu’d deformity of the 
shape of your City, which is, of your Buildings. 

“ Sure your Ancestors contriv'd your narrow streets in 
the days of Wheel-barrows, before those greater Engines, 
Carts, were invented. Is your Climate so hot, that as 
you walk, you need Umbrella’s of Tiles to intercept the 
“an? Or are your shambles so empty, that you are 
afraid to take in fresh Ayr, lest it should sharpen your 
stomacks? Oh the goodly Land-skip of old Fish-street ! 
which, had it not had the ill luck to be crooked, was 
narrow enough to have been your Founder’s Perspec- 
tive: and where the Garrets (perhaps not for want of 
Architecture, but through abundance of amity) are so 
made, that opposite Neighbours may shake hands with- 
out stirring from home. Is unanimity of Inhabitants in 
wise Cities better exprest then by their coherence and 
uniformity of Building? Where Streets, begin, con- 
tinue, and end in a like stature and shape: but yours 
(as if they were rais’d in a general insurrection, where 
every man hath 4 several designe) differ in all things 
that can make distinction. Here stands one that aims to 
be a Palace, and, next it, another that professes to be a 
Hovel. Here a Giant, there a Dwarf, here slender, there 


broad ; and all most admirably different in their faces as | 
| your chimneys makes up that canopy of smoak which 


well as in their height and bulk. I was about to defie 
any Londoner, who dares pretend there is so much in- 


genious correspondence in this City, as that he can shew | 


me one House like another. Yet your old Houses seem 
to be reverend and formal, being compar'd to the fantas- 
tical looks of the Modern; which have more Ovals, 


Nieches, and Angles, then are in your Custards; and are | 


enclos’d with Pasteboard wals, like those of malicious 
Turks, who because themselves are not immortal, and 
cannot ever dwell where they build, therefore will not be 
at charge to provide such lastingness as may entertain 
their children out of the Rain; so slight, and so pretily 
gaudy, that if they could move, they would pass for 
Pageants. "Tis your custom, where men vary often the 
mode of their habits, to term the Nation fantastical ; but 
where streets continually change fashion, you should 
make haste to chain up)the City; for ‘tis certainly 
mad. 
“You would think me a malicious Traveller, if I 
should still gaze on your mishapen streets, and take no 
notice of the beauty of your River; therefore I will pass 
the importunate noise of your Water-men (who snatch 


at Fares as if they were to catch Prisoners, plying the | 


Gentry so uncivilly, as if they never had row’d any other | 


passengers but Bear-wards) and now step into one of 
your cod-boats ; whose Tilts are not so sumptuous as 
the roofs of Gundaloes, nor, when you are within are you 
at the ease of Chaise a bras, The commodity and trade 
of your River belongs to yourselves ; but give a stranger 
leave to share in the pleasure of it, which will hardly be 
in the prospect or freedom of Ayr; unless prospect, con- 
sisting of variety, be made up with here a Palace, there 
a Wood-yard, here a Garden, there a Brew-house: Here 
dwels a Lord, there a Dyer, and between both Duomo 
Comune. If freedom of Ayr be inferr’d in the liberty of 
the Subject, where every private man hath authority, for 
his own profit, to smoak up a Magistrate; then the Ayr 
of your Thames is open enough, because ’tis equally free. 
I will forbear to visit your Courtly Neighbours at Wap- 
ping, not that it will make me giddy to shoot your Bridge, 
but that I am loth to disturb the civil silence of Billings- 
fs which is so great, as if the Mariners were alwaies 

ing to storm the Harbour, therefore for brevities 
sake, | will put to shore again, though I should be con- 





os even without my Galoshoes, to land at Puddie- 
lOCcK. 


“T am now return’d to visit your Houses, where the 
Roofs are so low, that I presume your Ancestors were 
very mannerly, and stood bare to their wives; for I can- 
not discern how they could wear their high-crown’d 
Hats; yet I will enter, and therein oblige you much 
when you know my aversion to the odor of a certain 
weed that governs amongst your courser acquaintance 
as much as Lavender amongst your courser linnen: to 
which, in my apprehension, your Sea-coal smoak seems a 
very Portugal perfume. I should here hasten to a period, 
for fear of suffocation, if I thought you to be so ungra- 
cious as to use it in publike Assemblies: and yet I see 
it grow so much in fashion, that me-thinks, your chil- 
dren begin to play with broken Pipes, instead of Corals, 
to make way for their Teeth. You will find my visit 
short, I cannot stay to eat with you, because your bread 
is too heavie, and you disdain the light sustenance of 
Herbs. Your drink is too thick, and yet you are seldom 
over-curious in washing your glasses. Nor will 1 lodge 
with you, because your beds seem, to our Alcovaes, 
no bigger then Coffins; and your Curtains so short, as 
they will hardly serve to inclose your Carriers in Sum- 
mer; and may be held, if Taffata, to have lin’d your 
Grandsires skirts. 

“ But though your Houses are thin, yet your Kitchins 
are well lin’d with Beef; and the plentiful exercise of 


covers your City; whilst those in the Continent are well 
contented with a clear sky, entertain flesh as a Regalio; 
and we, your poor French Frogs, are fain to sing toa 
Salade. You boast that your servants feed better then 
Masters at Paris; and we are satisfi’d when ours are 
better taught then fed. You allow yours idleness and 
high nourishment, to raise their mettal; which is, to 
make them rude for the honour of old England. We 
inure ours to labour and temperance, that we may 
allay them; which is, to make them civil for the quiet 
of France. Yours drink Wine, and the strong broth 
of Malt, which makes them bold, hot, and adventurous 
to be soon in command. Ours are cool’d with weak 
water, which doth quench their arrogance, and make 
them fit to obey long. We plant the Vinyard, and 
you drink the Wine; by which you beget good spirits, 
and we get good money. You keep open houses for 
all that bring you in mirth, till your Estates run out 
of Dores and finde new Landlords. We shut our Gates 
to all but such whose conversation brings in profit, and 
so by the help of what you call ill nature and parsimonie, 
have the good luck to keep our inheritances for our 
Issue. 

“ Before I leave you in your Houses (where your 
Estates are manag’d by your servants, and your persons 
educated by your Wives) I will take a short survey of 
your children ; to whom you are so terrible, that you 
seem to make use of authority whilst they are young, a3 
if you knew it would not continue-till their manhood. 
You begin to them with such rough discipline, as if 
they were born mad, and you meant to fright them into 
their wits again before they had any to lose. When they 
encrease in years, you make them strangers; keeping 
them at such distance, out of jealousie they should pre- 
sume to be your companions, that when they reach man- 
hood, they use you as if they were none of your acquaint- 
ance. But we submit to be familiar with ours, that we 
may beget their affection before ’tis too late to expect it. 
If you take pains to teach them anything, ’tis only what 
they should not learn, Bashfulness ; which you interpret 
to be their respect towards you, but it rather shews they 
are in trouble, and afraid of you; and not only of you, 
but of all that are elder than themselves; as if youth 
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were a crime, or as if you had a greater quarrel to Nature 
than to the Divel ; you seem to teach them to be asham'd 
of their persons, even then when you are willing to excuse 
their faults. Me-thinks when ours are grave they are 
but dull; and we are content not to have them demure 
and tame whilst they are youths, lest restraint (which 
alwaies enclines to extreams when it is chang’d to liberty) 
should make them rude and wilde when the} are men. 

“This education you give them at home; but though 
you have frequently the pride to disdain the behaviour 
of other Nations, yet you have sometimes the discretion 
to send your sons abroad to learn it. To Paris they come; 
the School of Europe; where is taught the approaches 
and demeanours towards Power: where they may learn 
honour ; which is the generous honesty, and confidence, 
which is the civil boldness of Courts. But there they 
arrive not to converse with us, but with themselves; to 
see the Gates of the Court, not to enter and frequent it; 
or to take a hasty survey of Greatness, as far as Envie, 
but not to study it, as far as imitation. At last return 
home, despising those necessary virtues which they took 
not pains to acquire; and are only ill alter’d in their 
dress and mind, by making that a deformity in seeming 
over careful and fore’d which we make graceful in being 
negligent and easie. 

“T have now left your Houses, and am passing through 
your streets ; but not in a Coach, for they are uneasily 
hung, and so narrow that I took them for Sedans upon 
wheels: Nor is it safe to use them till the quarrel be de- 
cided, whether Six of your Nobles, sitting together, shall 
stop, and give way to as many Barrels of Beer. Your 
City is the only Metropolis of Europe where there is a 
wonderful dignity belonging to Carts. Master Londoner ! 
be not so hot against Coaches: take advice from one that 
eats much sorrel in his broth. Can you be too civil to 
such a singular Gentry as bravely scorn to be provident ? 
who, when they have no business here to employ them, 
nor publike pleasures to divert them, yet even then kindly 
invent occasions to bring them hither, that, at your own 
rates, they may change their Land for your wares; and 
have purposely avoided the course study of Arithmetique, 
lest they should be able to affront you with examining 
your accompts. 

“IT wonder at your Riches when I see you drink in the 
morning ; but more at your confidence, when I see gray 
Beards come out of a Tavern and stay at the Dore to 
make the last debate of their business ; and I am'yet more 
amaz’d at your health when I taste your wine ; but most 
of all at your Politicks in permitting such a publique 
porsoaing under the stile of free Mysterie to encourage 

rade and Diligence. 

“I would now make a safe retreat, but that me-thinks 
I am stopt by one of your Heroick Games, call’d Foot-ball; 
which I conceive (under your favour) not very conveni- 
ently civil in the streets ; especially in such irregular and 
narrow Roads as Crooked Lane. Yet it argues your 
Courage much like your other Military pastime of throw- 
ing at Cocks. But your mettal would be more magnifi’d 
(since you have long allow’d those two valiant exercises 
in the streets) to draw your Archers from Finsbury, and 
during high Market, let them shoot at Butts in Cheapside. 
I have now no more to say but what refers to a few pri- 
vate Notes which [ shall give you in a whisper when we 
meet in Moor-fields ; from whence (because the place was 
meant for publique pleasure, and to shew the munificence 
of your City) I shall desire you to banish the Landeresses 
and Blechers, whose acres of old linnen make a shew like 
the Fields of Carthagena, when the five moneths shifts of 
the whole Fleet are washt and spread : or else you will 
give me leave to conclude in behalf of Luzremberg and 
the Tuileries, as no ill accomodations for the Citizens 
of Paris.” 





The Parisiar’s speech being ended, “After a 
Consort of Musick, imitating the Waites of Lon- 
don, the Londoner rises, and thus answers” : 


“ Ever Noble and most sufficient Judges ; I am so little 
angry with my adversary, that I am ready to entitle him, 
as a stranger, to protection from you and civility from 
myself. You finde, in his survey of this Renown’d City, 
he has undertaken to. be pleasant, and to make you so 
too: but men who are pleas’d themselves, cannot when 
they list disperse their gay humour amongst others ; it 
being much more easie to excite to anger than to mirth. 
I presume I am so far from needing the advantage, or 
from growing insolent with the honour, of having you my 
Judges, that I refer myself to him ; whilst I present him 
Paris in the same Glass where he reflected London : and 
he is not a little oblig’d in being made capable of re- 
forming his judgment by the helps of comparison. 

“Give me leave (Monsieur de Paris) to be conducted 
from Diepe by one of your Messagers (who are as Magi- 
sterial on the Road as old Rangers in a Forrest) and on 
my Norman Nag (which though it has not as many legs 
as a Caterpillar, yet by the advantage of being well 
spurr’d, makes shift to travel as fast) I enter your City 
at Porte St. Martin; and ere I light, would be glad, by 
leaving a limb, to compound for the rest of my body ; so 
furious are you in your hospitality and call aloud and 
take in strangers, spight of their Teeth, into your Houses, 
and lodge them for more then enough of their money. 
But such importunity, and even for mean profit, should 
rather be interpreted as the vehemence of a witty People, 
that have hot brains, then as the signs of general Poverty: 
whilst we, phlegmatique Islanders, are too dull to be so 
troublesome for a little money as may shew we want it. 

“ Before I enter your Houses, I cannot chuse but take 
notice of your streets ; by which I discern, though you are 
now unanimously glorious, yet your Ancestors and you 
had different minds; for though /e Rue St. Antoine, St. 
Honoré, and St. Denis are large enough for the Vista ; 
yet le Rue Tirechape, la Tannerie, and la Huchette stand 
so much in the shade, that there your beautiful Wives 
need neither Vails nor Fans ; you being fain to lay traps 
at your windows to catch the Sun-beams, But this, you 
will say, was the defect of our Ancestors, not of yours ; 
who in a wandring humour, made bold to cross the Chan- 
nel, march up to Paris, and build your Houses after their 
own fashion. 

“ As I pass along I bow before every Palace; but tis 
to the Giant Swiz that stands in carbonaded breeches at 
the Gate; who coming a long journey, meerly to keep 
your Natives in awe, has reason to expect reverence from 
a stranger. Now me-thinks you wish the Gout in my 
Finger, because I point not with great wonder at the 
Louvre; which I confess has a very singular way of 
being wonderful ; the fame of the Palace consisting more 
in the vast design of what it was meant to be, then in 
the largeness of what it is: the structure being likewise 
a little remarkable for what is old, but more even for the 
antiquity of what is new ; having been begun some Ages 
past, and is to be finish’d many Ages hence; which (1 
take it) may be a signe of the glory, but not of the 
wealth of your Founders, I will pass into your Fauz- 
bourgs by Pont Rouge ; a Bridge not built to be useful 
to you in the strength of it, but rather to shew the 
strength of your River to strangers, when, maugre your 
Guards of Switz, it often carries an Arch out of your 
City. 

“ Already (me-thinks) passing o’er this Bridge, I stop 
at a broken Arch; and finding myself a heavie Londoner, 
who wants the French vivacity to frisk o’er so wide a gap 
to the Fauxbourgs, I am willing to return, that I may afford 
you the civility of taking more notice of the ornaments 
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of your River. I finde your Boats much after the plea- 
sant shape of those at common Ferries ; where your Bas- 
telier is not so turbulently active as our Watermen, but 
rather (his Fare being two brass Liards) stands as sullen 
as an old Dutch Skipper after shipwrack, and will have 
me attend till the rest of the Herd make up his fraight ; 
passing in droves like Cattel ; the embroyder’d and per- 
fum’d with Carters and Crotcheteurs ; all standing during 
the voyage as if we were ready to land as soon as we put 
from shore ; and with his long pole gives us a tedious 
waft, as if he were all the while poching for Eels. We 
neither descend by stairs when we come in, nor ascend 
when we go out, but crawl through the mud like Cray- 
fish, or Anglers in a new Plantation. I could wish you 
had the adornments of wall’d banks; but in this witty 
Region of Civility, as well_as in our dull rude Town, | 
perceive there is not a perfect coherence in all the parts 
of magnificence, 

“I will now visit your houses; which I confess tran- 
scend as Towers, compar'd to the stature of those in our 
City ; but as they are as high rooft as our Belfries; so 
have they in them more then the noise of our Bells ; lodg- 
ing distress’d Families in a Room ; and where there is no 
plenty there is seldome quietness. This Chorus of clamour 
from several appartments will be sooner acknowledg’d, 
when you consider that your Nation affects not such 
brevity of speech as was practis’d by the Spartans, nor 
that Majestical silence which is us’d by the JZurks. But 
I accuse you of that of which you may take occasion to 
boast ; because the stuffing of Rooms with whole Fami- 
lies, denotes a populous City. But farewel the happiness 
of the Nation when the populousness of the City argues 
the litigiousness of the Country; where, with a multitude 
of Procez you lose your wits, and afterwards come up to 
live by them at Paris. Though you are shie to eat at 
our Entertainments, yet I would accept of yours, if you 
were not hinder’d from giving any by the great expence 
of your Habits and superfluous Trains. And I would 
drink with you, if you were as pos’d and grave in your 
Wine as we dull Tratiquers, who use it to sharpen our 
Wits when we conclude Bargains. But I havea mind 
to suppose (under your favour) that your heads are bot- 
tles, and your brains the Cork; for the one, being a little 
stirr’d, the other fly out, and fill the Room with froth. I 
would lodg with you, but that your large Beds are taken 
up with Punezes ; which our skins (being tender, and not 
so much condens’d by the cold as you imagine) can ill 
endure, and worse permit the ubiquitary attacks of those 
dext’rous little persecutors, which suit more with the 
nimble disposition of men of your Climate, then those 
other slow enemies which were bred in Jtaly. 

“ Noise in your habitations of sleep is not so improper 
as your dead silence in the very Regions of noise, your 
Kitchins; where your Cooks (though by education cho- 
lerick and loud) are ever in profound contemplation ; 
that is, they are considering how to reform the mistakes 
of Nature in the original compositions of Flesh and Fish ; 
she not having known, it seems, the sufficient Mysterie 
of Haut-gouts: and the production of their deep studies 
are sometimes so full of delicious fancy, and witty season- 
ing, that at your Feasts when I uncover a Dish, I think 
I feed on a very Epigram. Who can comprehend the di- 
versity of your Pottages, Carbonnades, Grillades, Ragouts, 
Haches, Saupiquets, Demi-Bisques, Bisques, Capilotades, 
and Eatre-mets? But above all, | admire at the vast gene- 
ration of your Embroiderers of meat, your Larders ; their 
larding being likewise diversifi’d from Bacon of Mayence 
to Porpoise of St. Malo ; which, though it may be some 
cause of obliging and calling in the Jews, yet your per- 
petual persecution of that poor fish will so drive away 
the species from your Coasts, as you will never be able to 
foretel a storm. 





| 


“These are your Feasts, which are but Fasts to your 
servants; who being confin’d within the narrow bounds 
of Pension, are accomptable for all the Orts by weight ; 
for which your sufficient reason is, because such as are 
ordain’d to service should be continually allay’d by Tem- 
perance, lest they should lose obedience. Your sons you 
dignify betimes with a taste of pleasure and liberty; 
which perhaps breeds in them (that they may maintain the 
vast expences of high pleasure) too hasty and violent au 
appetite to such Power as makes them, when they are 
men, soon turbulent to Supream Authority. When they 
provoke a Province to rise against the Court, ’tis excus’d 
as high Gallantry, and in fashion whilst they are young 
and strongly attended ; but ’tis call’d Treason when they 
grow old and deserted. Here I expect your rebuke; for 
why should I censure the education of your children, 
since we send ours to learn the honour and deportment 
of Manhood at Paris? Yet I will recommend one consi- 
deration to your City as well as to our own; whether the 
ancient jurisdiction of Parents and Masters, when it was 
severe, did not make all degrees of humane life more quiet 
and delightful than we have found it since that privi- 
ledge hath been ignorantly and negligently lost. 

“You are disorder’d with the rudeness in our streets ; 
but have more reason to be terrifi'd with the frequent 
insurrections in your own. In ours, a few disturb the 
quiet of Coaches ; but in yours, whole Armies of Lackies 
invade the peace of publique Justice; whose Image (were 
the Tumult drawn by a Poetical Painter) you would 
imagine fencing with a broad sword, like an old grave 
Switz against the Tucks of fantastical Pages; who strive 
to rescue the condemn'd, as if the Noblesse were concern’d 
in honour not to suffer malefactors to be affronted by 
a base Executioner on the Scaffold for so generous an 
exercise as killing. But when I observ’d your Twelfe- 
Nights, with the universal shout of le Roy boit, I could 
not but think that the whole Vintage of #rance was in 
the heads of the servants of Paris. 

“ I will now suppose it late, and that I am retiring to 
my Countrey-men at the good Hostel de Venise; but 
shall make haste; for you must needs acknowledge the 
famous dangers of Pont Neuf; where Robbing is as con- 
stant and as hereditary a Trade as amongst the Arabs ; 
where old Grandfathers-Fi/ous, in beards fit to be rever- 
enc’d by all that scape their clutches, set the watch 
(which consists wholly of their Grand-children) care- 
fully at nine at night, and take it as want of respect in 
such who are so indecent as to pass that way in their old 
Cloaks. 

“ When I consider both our Cities, I conclude they 
were built and are inhabited by mortal men; therefore 
am resolv’d to burn some private Notes which I intended 
to impart in answer of those that you referr’d to our next 
meeting. If I could reach your hand I would endeavour 
to kiss it; for I should account my self worse bred then 
in a Forrest if I had not learn’d a little from the aboundant 
Civility of Paris; where I have heard of two aged 
Crotcheteurs, heavie loaden with billets, who were s0 
equally concern’d in the punctilios of Salutation, and of 
giving the way, that with the length of Ceremony, (4/on- 
sieur cest a vous, Monsieur vous vous moqués de vosire 
Serviteur) they both sunk under their burdens, and so 
dy’d, dividing the eternal honour of Genty Education. 

At the conclusion of this harangue, “‘ The Cur- 
tains are suddenly clos’d, and the Company en- 
tertain’d by Instrumental and Vocal Musick, 
including a song with chorus in which the advan- 
tageous position of London on a tidal river, and its 
consequent salubrity, are insisted on as compensat- 
ing for its smoky atmosphere; and the want of 
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the tidal ebb and flow in the Seine at Paris 
regarded as counterbalancing any benefits derived 
from its clearer sky. “ The Song ended, the 
Curtains are drawne open again and the Epilogue 
enters.” The Epilogue fills three unnumbered 


pages, and at the conclusion of it we are told that | 


“ After a Flourish of Loud Musick, the Curtain is 
clos’d, and the Entertainment ended.” 

This communication has already extended to so 
great a length that I refrain from further com- 
ment, and conclude by observing that the music 
for the entertainment was composed by Dr. 
Charles Coleman, Captain Henry Cooke, Henry 
Lawes (the friend of Milton), and George Hudson. 

W. H. Husk. 


TRADITIONARY STORIES OF ARGYLLSHIRE. 


I submit, as a contribution to the Christmas | 


number of “ N, & Q.” some unpublished tradition- 
ary stories of Argyllshire, which I shall give, as 


near as possible, in the words with which they | 


were told to me by the natives of that county. 
CurnBerT Bebe. 


1. Why the Mac Millans were called Browns.— 
Mac Millan was a great man in Carradale Glen. 
He had three sons, who were very strong, like 
himself. At that time the Athol men used to 
come to Cantire for the purposes of plunder and 
to drive away the cattle of the glen. Once they 
made a raid on Mac Millan’s cattle when he 
was from home; but when he returned and saw 
that his cattle were away, he armed himself and 
his three sons, and pursued the plunderers. A 
fierce combat ensued, in which Mac Millan was 
victorious, and drove back the cattle; but his 
youngest son, instead of returning home, con- 
tinued his pursuit of the enemy. His father was 
afraid that he was killed; but in a few days he 
came back, carrying a great load of the heads of 
the Athol men. Seeing this, his father cried 
out— 

“ Mo laochan, mo ghille donn, 
*S tu fein an sonn a chuireadh riu.” 

“My hero! my brown lad! it is yourself so brave 
would follow them.” 

The descendants of this Mac Millan were, from 
this circumstance, called Brown; and that was 
the origin of the name in Carradale.* 

Afterwards, this same Mac Millan took a brain 
fever and became insane. He got out of the 
house at Roinadale, “the horizontal field,” and 
went to the mountain of Sroin-na-shean-a-chair, 
“the nose of the old rocky eminence,” and he 


* The Campbells are said by some to have derived 


their name from that Diarmid who slew the boar, and who, 
having but one eye, was called Camshuil, “ the one-eyed.” 
The boar’s head in their armorial bearings refers to 
Diarmid’s deed. 


a 


was never seen Ye It was supposed that he 


fell into a dreadful pit which is on the side of the 
| hill, from which the ~— of the glen afterwards 
heard terrifying sounds, like the rumbling of the 
waves dashing on the shore, and making the glen 
to tremble as though with an earthquake. Among 
| many who heard the sounds was an aged and 
| respectable woman who lived in the glen, and 
who affirmed to me that when the noise was 
heard the plates on her dresser would quiver: 
and, further, that the noise always preceded the 
death of a Mac Millan or Brown, and that it was 
supposed to come from the spirit of the Brown 
Lad; and that, generally, immediately afterwards, 
a death of one of the Clan Mhoilean, or Clan-na- 
| ghile-dhauinn, took place in the glen. 

| 2. The Weeper of Carradale Glen.—I am an 
| old woman now, but I heard the Caointeach 
(‘ weeper” or “‘mourner”) when I was quite a 
girl. The Caointeach of Carradale Glen was a 
supernatural creature, who wept before the deaths 
of certain individuals. When [ was young I went 
| with other girls into the wood to gather nuts; 
and there, in a thicket of “ scraggs,” we heard 
sore weeping, like the sobbing of a very little 
child. We thought that it was a child that had 
lost itself in the wood; and we endeavoured to 
find it. But the sound of the sobbing kept going 
before us, and kept the same distance from us 


| wherever we went, although we followed it for 


\ 


some time. ‘Then the oldest among us said, “It 
is the Caointeach!” and when we knew it was 
the Weeper we became alarmed and hastened 
home. Ina few days we were told that the Lady 
of Carradale was dead. A Carradale woman 
once saw the Caointeach : she said that it was no 
bigger than a new-born babe, and that it wept in 
feeble tones, like an infant. 

3. The Pit of the Goats.—On the side of that 
lately mentioned hill, Sroin-na-shean+a-chair,“‘ the 
nose of the old rocky eminence,” is a deep pit or 
cavern called Sloc-nan-Gabhar, “The Pit of the 
Goats,” because many sheep and goats have been 
lost init. It is fringed with thickets and long ferns 
that cover its mouth, and make it dangerous both 
to man and beast. It was said that a girl was 
gathering berries, with a coge (wooden dish ), near 
to the mouth of the pit, and that she fell into it 
and was killed. Some time after, a coge and a 
portion of a girl's breast were found in a well 
at Torrisdale, nearly three miles distant, and it 
was thought that there was a mighty subterranean 
cave connecting the two places. For, if a stone 
is thrown into Sloc-nan-Gabhar, its echoes may 
be heard ringing for some time. And the well 
also at Torrisdale is peculiar, for it ebbs and flows 
with the sea, and has a rapid ascent, while its 
depth is not known. Its water is exceedingly 

leasant to the taste. It rises on the side of a 
fittle hill, Torantobair, “ The Hill of the Well.” 
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4. The Hill of Thumbs.—On the island of Gigha 
there once lived only these two clans—the Clan 
Fhamhair, or Sons of the Giant, and Clan Bhrea- 
tan, or Galbraiths. These two clans continued in 
a enmity with each other; but one of the 

raiths took to wife one of the Clan Fham- 
hair, and they lived together quite comfortably 
for some time. Galbraith strove to reconcile the 
two clans, but in vain, his wife’s friends having a 
deadly hatred to the Galbraiths. Atlength her 
father took ill and was dying. His son-in-law 
wished to see him, to pay his respects to him be- 
fore he died ; and the dying man was told that his 
son-in-law was coming to him. The old man 
sought his sword and concealed it, in order to 
give his son-in-law the death-blow. Galbraith 
perceived his purpose, and, not liking to touch 
the dying man, said that they would have another 
day of it. After the old man was dead, the two 
clans met on a little hill and fought with great 
valour. The Galbraiths gained the victory, and 
cut off the thumbs of the other clan, and drove 
them out of the island. The hill whereon the 
battle was fought‘ retains to this day the name of 
Crotan-nan-ordaig, ‘The Hill of Thumbs.” For 
a long time the Clan Bhreatan were the only 
inhabitants of the island. 


5. The Gruagach of Skipmess.—As a mere matter | 
of respectability it was to be expected that so im- | 


portant a stronghold as Skipness Castle would 
possess its own Brownie; and Sir Walter Scott 
was wrongly informed in stating that the iast 


he 





place in Scotland honoured with the residence of | 


a Brownie was Bodsbeck in Moffatshire.* 


But | 


not only was there a Brownie at Skipness Castle, | 


but also a harmless spectre, known as the Grua- 
gach, who was believed to be the spirit of un un- 


fortunate lady who had been murdered in a room | 


in the castle. The apparition was costumed in a 
green dress, and, when seen,"was engaged in the 
peaceful occupation of combing out her long 
golden hair. 

6. The Unbaptised Child.—It is believed by 
many in Cantire that if a child dies before it has 
been baptised, it is neither taken to heaven nor 
cast into hell, and that its soul is neither lost nor 


saved, but is left upon the earth and made a | 
eachan raidhlic, “‘a shrieker of a burfying- | 


se.” 


af children who had died unbaptised are heerd in 
the woods and lonely 
hard fate. The first Christian missionaries in 
Argylishire were so sensible of the advantages to 
be derived from the existent superstitions among 


* See my legend of the Brownie called Beag-bheul, 
‘Little Mouth,” of the Mac Neils of Carskey, which was 
believed to exist in the year 1863 (The White Wife, and 
other West Highland Stories, by Cuthbert Bede, 5. Low 
& Co., 1865). Ihave met with a more recent instance 
of belief in the Brownie. 


It is also believed that the faint voices | 


laces, bemoaning their | 





men who were not yet ripe for receiving the clear 
light of truth, that they did not so much attempt 
to stop the source of those superstitions as to turn 
them into a new channel; and so they taught 
that whosoever was not received into the Christian 
faith by baptism, would after death be condemned 
to wander as a ghost. 


THE LANCASHIRE BALLAD OF LONG PRESTON 
PEGGY. 

I am glad to find that attention has been drawn 
to the “ power of imagination” possessed by the 
late Mr. Peter Whittle. The extract from Mr. 
Nicholas Assheton’s Diary is not the only article 
which has suffered from the species of embellish- 
ment so justly condemned by Mr. Nicwots in his 
er on “‘Old English Dances” (ant, p. 299.) 

n Dixon’s Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 
of England there are two stanzas respecting “ Long 
Preston Peg” and her visit to Preston, when the 
Scotch passed through and held possession of that 
town in 1745. Mr. Birkbeck, after much trouble, 
could only recover the following from a much 
longer composition, which was “ said and sung” 
long after “ the 45” :— 
“Long Preston Peg 

To Proud Preston went; 

To see the Scotch rebels 

It was her intent. 

A noble Scotch lord, 

As he passéd by, 

On this Yorkshire damsel 

Did soon cast an eye. 

“ He called to his servant, 

Which on him did wait ; 

‘Go down to yon girl, 

Who stands in the gate (street), 

That sings with a voice 

So soft and so sweet, 

And in my name do her 

Most lovingly greet.” 

There is another version of the first verse, which 
runs as follows :— 

“From Long Preston Peggy 
To Proud Preston went ; 
To join the bold rebels 
It was her intent ; 
For in brave deeds of arms 
Did she take much delight, 
And therefore she went 
For the rebels to fight.” 

Mr. Dobson visited Long Preston, in Yorkshire, 
when preparing his Rambles by the Ribble (1862), 
but was not able to add to Mr. Birkbeck’s stanzas 
as supplied to Mr. Dixon. It was not so, however, 
when the late Mr. Harland was collecting materials 
for his Ballads and Songs of Lancashire during 
1864-5; for on Mr. Whittle being applied to 

ing “Long Preston Peg,” whom he had 
respecting if iD 
mentioned in his History of Preston, he was pre- 
pone with the following entirely new account of 
| 


er famous visit :— 


: 
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“ Long Preston Peggy 
To Proud Preston went ; 
To see the bold rebels 
It was her intent. 
Fal-lal-la. 
Braw were their Lochaber axes ; 
Their kilts were plaited so grand ; 
The fine ladies gave them good cheer, 
They lived on the fat of the land. 
Fal-lal-la. 
Proud Preston went mad 
With frolic and fun ; 
And Long Preston Peggy 
Jecame the great gun. 
Fal-lal-la. 
O dear royal Charlie! 
To see thee we're fain ; 
So we wish thee success 
In old England again. 
Fal-lal-la. 
May Long Preston Peggy 
Live many a long year! - 
That Priest-town may see her, 
And treat her with good cheer, 
Fal-lal-la.” 
Harland’s Ballads, pp. 83-5. 


respondent could embellish, and hence he simply 
states that “the following version adds something 
to what has been before printed.” These very 
modern stanzas need no word of comment, for their 
spuriousness is self-evident. It is, however, just 
possible that some industrious collector may pos- 
sess more of the oriyinal composition; and, if so, 
his communicating it to “N. & Q.” would be 


literature. T. T. WILKINson. 


THE AVARICIOUS SEXTON. 


The following tale, which in some points re- 
sembles*Lord Brougham’s story (recently under 
discussion in your pages), was familiar to the 
villagers of Stanton Fitz-Warren, co. Wilts, of 
one hundred years ago:—A certain beautiful 


the tail of his coat between the coffin and the 
lid, and rising hastily to get away with his ill- 
gotten wealth, was instantly pulled backwards 
upon the coffin, and, to his excited imagination, 
into the arms of some infernal ghost or goblin. 
After several imaginary “battlings” and (real) 
“ pull-backs ” he succeeded in getting away from 
the accursed spot, leaving part of his coat-tail in 
the coffin, the valuables scattered upon the floor 
of the vault, and the vault door open. 

_ He then immediately made towards home, yell- 
ing and screaming maniacally, nearly frightening 
the villagers out of their very wits, and when at 


| last he reached his cottage, he was in such a breath- 


less condition, his hair standing bolt upright, and 
hiseyes starting forth from thesockets,that his wife, 
horrified by his strange manner and appearance, 


| gently solicited an explanation, and by degrees 


succeeded in eliciting from him part of the above- 
enumerated circumstances, minus of course the 


| coat-tail part of the business. By this time several 


of the villagers and neighbours had congregated 
before the house, and their noisy acclamations 


. | of horror, &c., reaching the tympanum of our 
Mr. Harland was made aware that his cor- | SA & ymy 


worthy sexton, produced another paroxysm of 
madness and despair; so, breaking away from his 
wife, he rushed out of the doorway into the road, 
to the utter consternation and bewilderment of 
the crowd there assembled, and making in the 
direction of a large pond, plunged desperately into 
its black and muddy depths, sinking to rise no 
more in life, the body not being recovered until 


; | the next day. 
esteemed a favour by many a lover of old ballad | . 


The examination of the coffin and the sexton’s 


| coat, the wife’s tale, and by simply “ putting two 


and two together,” completely elucidated the mys- 


| tery, to the satisfaction of the whole neighbour- 


young lady lying at the point of death expressed | 


a wish that her jewels, &c., might be buried with 
her. Her lord, who entertained the most ardent 
love and affection for his fair spouse, acquiesced 
to the entreaty, and, after the lady had breathed 
her last, gave the necessary orders for her wish to 
be strictly observed. After keeping the body the 
customary period, it was at length deposited in 
the family vault. 


hood. 

I am aware that there is a theatrical play * in 
which some of the details bear a slight resemblance 
to the present tale, but I-beg to observe that in 
my humble opinion it has no connection whatever 
with the same. J. PERRY. 

Waltham Abbey. 


* I have unfortunately lost the reference, but in this 





| drama the sexton is represented as a merry wag and 


The affair of the jewellery getting noised about, | 
| the lady’s fingers, but not succeeding in the attempt, 


soon reached the ears of the sexton, whose cupidity 
was thereby greatly excited. His greedy thirst 
of gain overcoming all scruples, he took an early 
opportunity of entering the vault, desecrating the 
dead, and rifling the coffin of all its valuables; 
but retributive vengeance awaited him. In his 
haste to screw down the lid, he inadvertently got 


facetious fellow, who, upon entering the vault, utters in 
sepulchral tones— 
“ All flesh is grass, 
And grass is hay ; 
We're here to-morrow, 
And gone to day!” 


He then endeavours to get a jewelled ring from off one of 


commences to cut off the finger to secure the ring, which 
barbarous proceeding awakens the lady from her death- 


| like trance,” &c, 
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POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 


The following sportive and popular little song is 
very old. It has given rise to a modern comic 
opera, by Messrs. Leuven and Brunswick, called 
The Postilion of Lonjumeau, and to a recent vaude- 
ville now performing in France. The author of 
the song is unknown : — 

“ Listen, my friends, and hear about 

A young and a gallant rider-out ! 

This is a history really true, 

And known to city and country too! 

When he passed down the village street, 

From every eye was a kindly greet ; 

And the hearts of the girls who stood on the spot 

Went bumpity-bamp to his trot, trot, trot! 

Oh! oh! oh! oh! 
He was such a beau, 
The postilion of Lonjumeau ! 
Ah! he was a beau! such a beau! what a beau! 
The postilion of Lonjumeau ! 
“ It is said that a lady of high renown, 
Whose chateau is just outside our town, 
Hired his car for no other thing 
Than to hear his whip and behold his spring. 
He would sometimes tumble, with all his care ; 
But when he capsized it was always where 
Nature smiled sweet on a sylvan scene, 
Where the moss was soft and the grass was green. 
Ih! oh! &e. 

“ One evening he gave us his parting crack ; 
He went away, and he ne’er came back ; 
And since then, ab! none may know 
Whether his fortune be weal or woe! 

Some think the wave of a wizard’s wand 
Has whisked him off to a fairy land ; 
While others assert that he reins in style 

The potent king of some desert isle! 

Oh! oh!” &e, 

James Henry Dixon, LL.D. 





“THE WIDOW GREGORY. 
[ From the French of Beranger. | | 
When I was a youngster in my prime 
(My age, perhaps, might be twenty-one), 
The Widow Gregory at that time 
The hostess was of ‘ The Silver Tun.’ 
he was not fair—for she was brown— 
Was rather stumpy, and very stout ; 
Yet she was the toast of all the town, 
And the rollicking vagabonds found her out. 


_ 


Chorus. O how memory loves to dwell 
On the buxom dame and the old hotel! 
“ When she spake of her husband, she 
Shed tears as big as the drops of dew ; 
But there was no swell of the flood, for we 
The excellent gentleman never knew. 
She said he was good, and true, and kind ; 
Had a stately step, and a laughing face; 
And, no doubt, she felt there were some inclined, 
As well as we could, to supply his place. 
“ In dress she was always exceedingly smart 
(You couldn’t in Paris her like behold !) 
And swinging beside her tender heart 
Was a ponderous cross of the purest gold. 
Whenever she had an affair in hand, 
To us all for the best advice she ran! 


So that none of the lot could understand 
He, more than the rest, was the favoured man! 





“ But the wisdom is out when the wine is in, 
And jealousy then a strife would breed ; 
What dreadful rows I have seen begin ! 

} What kicks, and what cuffs, and what blows succeed ! 
One day I walloped a fierce gendarme, 
And a warrant was out for about a week ; 
| 3ut Madame preserved me safe from harm, 
| In a closet where nobody dared to seek. 
| 
| 
| 


“ And now I deemed it was right enough, 
And we talked of a gig and a country grange; 
3ut widows they are such curious stuff, 
And, like the weather, so prone to change! 
We settled the time for our wedding day ; 
Arranged at what price the inn I'd take ; 
We planned a nice love-trip far away, 
| And a moonlight sail o’er Geneva’s lake. 
“ I was absent a month, when I chanced to call ; 
The house looked new, and I paused to think ; 
It seemed a dream—'twas no dream at all : 


| He wasn’t the widow who served the drink ! 


My bird had flown—if for better or worse, 
faken or not, none of us could say ; 

But | know she left with a well-filled purse, 
Having flirted as long as she found it pay.” 


James Henry Dixon, LL.D. 


STRIKING OUT THE BELL FOR THE DEAD. 

The mode of announcing the death of a person 
in Coventry by “ striking out,” as it is here 
termed, appears to me so peculiar, and so contrary 
to what I should suppose was the medizval prac- 
tice of tolling a passing bell, as well as opposed 
to the solemnity of the occasion which calls forth 


| such public notice, that I venture to supply you 


with an account of the system adopted at the 
church of St. Michael in this city. Probably some 
of your readers experienced in the history and 
use of bells can say whether the custom is common 


| elsewhere, and whether it be correct or not. 


We have a peal of ten bells, and the plan 


adopted here for a male is as follows :—The tenor 


bell is first struck three times in quick succession ; 


| after a pause it is again sounded in like manner; 


another pause, and three more blows are given— 
in all nine strokes, or “‘ three times three.” * Fora 
female this preliminary intimation consists of two 
strokes at a time, or “three times two” in the 
whole. The Ist or treble bell is then struck 
sixty times, then the 2nd a like number until 
the tenor is reached, which is made to strike one 
hundred times. The Ist and 2nd bells are then 
struck alternately sixty times each, then the 2nd 
and 3rd a similar number, 3rd and 4th, 4th and 
5th, and so on to the 9th and 10th, which are 
struck one hundred or one hundred and twenty 
times; the 9th is then diseontinued, and the tenor 
bell then strikes nine times alone in case of a male, 
and six times for a female. The time occupied 
by this “striking out’’ is thirty-five or forty 


| minutes. 


[* See “N. & Q.” 4% §, viii. 36,—Ep.] 
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At the time of a funeral the tenor bell is muffled | 
and then raised, tolling at half-minute time as | 
Jong as the friends of the deceased think proper | 
to pay for it. : 

A funeral peal is thus rung :—The bells are all | 
muffled on both sides of the clappers, then raised 
and rung at short intervals for an hour: during 
these intervals the tenor is made to strike twice, 
or, as the ringers term it, “a full og After 
thus ringing, one of the buffs is taken off each 
bell, and the peal is rung half open, the alternate 
series remaining muffled. Changes are also at this 
stage introduced, and the peal concludes with open 
ringing varied with changes. The bells are then 
brought down and chimed for a few minutes ; the 
tenor is then struck the same number of times as 
in striking out. 

The system of tolling the muffled bell during 
the funeral, and ringing the peal afterwards, I can 
fully appreciate—there is something beautifully 
solemn in both ; but the practice of “ striking 
out” I should be glad to see discussed in your 
columns if it has not already been noticed. 

A curious entry appears in the city leet-book in 
1496 regulating the charges to be paid for ringing 
death peals, which I take to mean funeral peals, 
because it will be remembered that at that period 
the passing bell was tolled for a person dying, to 
bespeak the prayers of the hearers on behalf of 
the departing soul :— 

“Hit is ordeyned at y’is p’sent lete, that all mani 
p’sones that hereaftur woll have the belles to ring aft’r 
ye decesse of eny their frends they shall pay for a pell 
ryngyng w’t all ye belles ijt, xx¢ y’rof to ye chirche- 
ward, & iiij4 to ye clerks—And yf he woll have but iiij 
belles, xvj*., xij¢ to ye chirch & iiij4 to ye clerks. And 
as for iij belles, ev’r p’sone y’t woll have theym, to paye 
but iiij¢ to ye clerks,” 


Wa. Gro. Fretron, 





Little Park Street, Coventry. 


OTTERBURN : THE PERCIES. 

Probably no story of the days of chivalry is better 
known than the capture of Sir Henry Percy and his 
brother Sir Ralph at this famous Border battle ; the 
former by Sir John Montgomerie of Eaglesham, 
Lord Eglinton’s ancestor (who, tradition says, built 
Polnoon Castle with “ Hotspur’s” ransom), and 
the latter by Sir John Maxwell of Nether Polloc. 
Maxwell’s exploit is not so popularly known, but 
is equally well authenticated. Froissart or his 
transcribers, who often make strange alterations in 
Scottish names of persons and places, call Maxwell 
“Messire Jehan Mairirel,” but it is abundantly 
proved by Pinkerton and other authorities that 





this was the Knight of Nether Polloc. Very re- | 


cently, however, I observed a barefaced attempt to 
deprive the true man of his honours. In Pater- 
son’s History of the County of Ayr (ed. 1852), 


vol. ii. p. 32, a work professing to be an improve- 
ment, though not always so, on Robertson’s Ayr- 
shire Families, in the lineage of “ M‘Kerrell of 
Hillhouse,” which family is stated to “ have 
flourished from a remote period in the shire of 
Ayr,” there is a lengthy quotation from Froissart, 
wherein the captor of “ Raoul de Persy” is said 
to have been a “Sir John M‘Kirel,” reputed an- 
cestor of the M‘Kerrells. Even granting the ex- 
istence of this chevalier, of whom, however, there 
is no trace elsewhere, there is an absolute blank of 
two centuries between him and his presumed de- 
scendant “ Mr. William M‘Kerrel of Hillhouse,” 
the sheriff clerk of Ayr about a.p. 1600, and the 
first proved member of the family. 

An amusing extract from Burke’s Commoners is 

given in a note, gravely arguing that as the arms 
of M‘Kerrell—azure, three fusils gules, on a fesse 
or, within a bordure engrailed, for distinction — 
are evidently founded on the Percie coat, which 
was azure, five fusils in fesse, or, the former must 
have been the arms of Sir John M‘Kirel, being a 
case of arms by conquest— 
“ For there being no other honour or reward recorded of 
him for the said capture, it follows this grant or aug- 
mentation of arms was his reward; and their inheritage, 
coupled with Froissart’s record, is the best of all proofs of 
Hillhouse’s descent from Sir John M‘Kirel, and the cor- 
rectness of part of the tradition.” 


There might have been some force in this rea- 
soning if the above “ Hillhouse” insignia had 
been of any antiquity. But as they were only 
granted by the Lord Lyon so recently as 1802, 
and neither they nor the family are noticed in 
Nisbet’s Heraldry, it is more than probable that 
the arms are not older than towards the end of last 
century, and have been invented to suit the tradi- 
tion. There is sometimes a curious desire, not only 
among absolutely new men, but even in those who 
can show a moderately long pedigree, to tack 
themselves to some mythical ancestor. When this 
mania takes the form of depriving real personages 
of their honours, it deserves exposure. 

In Robertson’s Ayrshire (vol. iii.) 1825, the 
family tradition of that day traced them from 
M‘Arkyl or Arkyl, the ancestor of the old Earls 
of Lennox, and an impalement of arms—a sal- 
tire—no doubt for a wife, was ignorantly re- 
ferred to as evidence of this tradition. Robert- 
son and Paterson also assert that the surname is 
unique in Scotland—a statement quite beside the 


fact. ANGLO-Scorvs. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
Macbeth, Act 1V. Se. 3, line 216 — 
“* He has no children.” 
On this line Messrs. Clark & Wright (Macieth, 


Clarendon Press Series) say— 
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“ * Macbeth has no children, therefore my utm 
must fall short of the injury he has inflicted upon 
The words would be tame if applied to Malcolm, as M 
takes them.” 





seems to me wrong, even if we c 


R is telling 





This 
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Se. 1, lines 102, 122); and remark his disgust that 

[Il. Se, 1, li 

id t I ler, an 

} i ict IV. 
Sc. 1, ] 100-103), belong, accor to Shi 
speare’s history, to a time near the end \Iac- 
beth’s reign, more than ten years after he had 
expected sons (Act I. Se. 7, line 72); no very 
long before he calls himself “fallen int r 
the yellow leaf,” and talks of his “old ag 


(Act V. Se. 3, line 2 
he now scarcely expected any; and surely, if 
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neither had nor expected issue, his eagerness 
about Banquo’s issue is overdone or almost point- 
less, for he cannot so much have feared that they 
would dethrone himself; indeed there is no hint 
such a fear. O. W. T. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FOLKLORE. 
Anstwiok Tates (Yo 
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.KSHIRE).—An Anstwick 
1g get ill out of a meadow, got 
is neighbours to help him in lifting the 

I After trying half a day 


the gate. 


party was sent to the village for more 
p. He oy d the gate to go through, and 
hen he had been gone some little time one of 


the remaining seven, scratching his head, sagely 
inquired if it would not do as well to open the 
rate and drive the bull through instead of lifting 
it over! So when an Anstwick man goes to 
“ forrin” parts, wags inclined to “ trot ” ask “ Who 
tried to lift the bull over the gate ? ” 
N many years ago a farmer at Anstwick set 
ut with a wheelbarrow to Cl upham Station. In 
ler to save one or two hundred yards in di 
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and in the way had to lift his barrow over eleven 
stiles. Jack O’NEbs. 
OcropeR.—It is an old saying that October 
always gives us twenty-one fine days. Many years 
have I amused myself by counting them out, and 
this year we have had them in perfection. 
F. C. H. 


Wuritsy.—Affixed to the ceiling of the com- 
mercial-room at the Angel Inn is a round , board, 
in the centre of which is painted a red rose with 
the motto “ Under the rose be it spoken.” 

When a halo with watery clouds gathers round 
the moon, the seamen say there will be a change 
of weather, for the moon dogs are about. 

Epwarp HaIrItstTone. 


Piexittine.—The good folks in this neigh- 
bourhood object on principle to kill their pigs 
while the moon is waning. They assert that if 
they do kill at that time, the fat wastes in the 
pot. Is this generally a prevalent idea? if so, 
what can be the reason for it? I have not con- 
sulted the village butcher on the point. 

T. Fetton FALKNER. 

Appleby Magna, Atherstone. 





Cuurcu Dust.—An old woman of my acquai! 
ance, who acted as the beadle or “ bobber” of a 
church, once brought to the bed of a dying person 
some of the sweepings from the floor of the altar, 
to ease and shorten a very lingering death. *Is this 
custom prevalent elsewhere ? M. D. 





West Rriprxe Fork Lore: Rosrxs.—It is bad 
luck to kill a robin; evil is sure to follow. I 
took the following down lately from the mouth of 
a young miner : —“‘ My father killed a robin, and 
had terrible bad luck after it. He had at that 
time a pig which was ready for pigging; she had 
a litter of seven, and they all deed. When the 
pig was killed the two hams went bad ; presently 


| with it. 





to the sufferer—the cure, he said, being always 
the same ; so that imagination has nothing to do 


Is this belief general? He also asserted 
that wearing a raw potato constantly in the 
pocket is a cure for rheumatism, and that many 
of his acquaintances had found it so. A. L. 


Curistuas Cuurcn Decoration.—As Christ- 


| mas is approaching, allow me to say that I last 


winter saw a very beautiful effect produced by 


| laying a large lock of bleached wool on the interior 


sill of each window of a church, and also on the 
iron cross-bars of the windows. By drawing out 
some of the wool here and there, wreaths and 
pendants were formed which very closely re- 
sembled a covering or coat of pure snow. 
M. D. 

LEAP-YEAR PRIVILEGE.—The privilege of ladies 
choosing husbands is thus explained in a work 
entitled Courtship, Love, and Matrimony, printed 


| in the year 1606 :— 


| vilege, 


“ Albeit it is nowe become a part of the common lawe, 
in regarde to social relations of life, that as often as every 
bissextile year doth return, the ladyes have the sole pri- 
during the time it continueth, of making love 
unto the men, which they doe either by wordes or lookes, 
as to them it seemeth proper; and, moreover, no man 


| will be entitled to the benefit of clergy who dothe in any 
| wise treate her proposal withe slight or contumely.” 


three of the family had a fever, and my father | 


himsen deed of it. The neighbours said it was all 
through killing the robin.” F. B. 


Wasnine Hanps.—If you wash your hands in 
the same water in which another person has washed 
his hands, you should first make the sign of the cross 
over the water. If you neglect to do so, you will 
quarrel with that other person. (I was told this 
in the county of Rutland this December, 1871.) 

CurTHBERT BEDE. 

Cure ror Cramp.—In the month of August 
last a London merchant prescribed to a lady in 
Scotland the simple process of turning her slip- 
pers soles uppermost at night before going to bed, 


as an infallible preventive of cramp. He was | 
| even will be depopulated of hares to feed our London 


amazed when his prescription was treated with 
scepticism, and said that it was practised by great 
numbers in London, and invariably with success. 
The slippers may be turned by another unknown 


H. F. T. 
Fork LoRE coNcERNING THE Harr.—In Land 
and 1Water, Oct. 21, is an interesting article on 
“The Hare” by C. W. Templar, from which I 
extract the following items of folk lore :— 
‘The ancient Britons, Cesar tells us in 


3; in his Commenta- 
ries, never eat a hen ora hare, such being 


thought an 
impious act. 

“The Romans, on the contrary 
leveret as a bon bouche. In Britain the hare was alwa 
used as an omen ; Boadicea—queen of the brave, but un- 
fortunate Iceni!—let loose a hare from her bosom prior 
to engaging the Roman army, which taking what ap- 
peared to her superstitious and Druidically-tutored war- 
riors a fortunate course, animated them to such a degre¢ 





ary, esteemed a your 





| that they fought with the most heroic valour, and threw 


| the far-famed Roman phalanx into disorder. 


barbs 
| 


Strange 
seems that the omen of the hare should have cau 
Rome itself to fall on another occasion. When Art 
and his German hordes besieged that city, a hare ra 
towards the walls, and the Teutons pursuing, a pani 
seized the Romans, who looked on it as a fatal omen ; 
they deserted the gates without striking a blow, and the 
‘barians entered. Saved by a flock of geese on one 
occasion, and taken by a hare on another, truly Juno 
allowed curious pranks to be played with her chosen 
city! 

“ Pliny, in the plenitude of his credulity, asks us t 
believe that the flesh of the hare causes sleep, and that 
those eating it look fair, lovely, and gracious, for a week 
afterwards; it is te be hoped his hint will never be taken 
by the fair sex of our era, or the tops of the Grampians 











belles. Linnus asserts that cloth made of hares’ fur 


attracts the Pulex irritans in vast quantities, and pre- 
serves the wearer from their attacks. 
passage is needless ; 


Comment on this 
we merely venture a modest cui 
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bono? Buffon asserts the hare is the only animal that 
has hair in its mouth: we looked as soon as read, and did 
not sée any.” 
Curupert Bebe. 
Derpysarre Customs anp Fork Lore.—Per- 
haps the following old-fashioned sayings and 
doings may be new and not unacceptable to the 
readers of “N. & Q.”:—On St. Thomas’s Eve 
there used to be a custom among girls to procure 
a large red onion, into which, after peeling, they 
would stick nine pins, and say— 
“ Good Saint Thomas do me richt, 
Send me my true love this night, 
In his clothes and his array 
Which he weareth every day.” 


Eight pins were stuck round one in the centre, to 


which was given the name of the swain —the 
“true love.” The onion was placed under the 
pillow on going to bed, and they were certain to 
dream of or see in their sleep the desired person. 

The first part of any one’s first dream on the 
eve of All Hallows will certainly come true. 

It depends upon the kind of holly that comes 
into a house at Christmas which shall be master 
during the coming year, the wife or the husband. 
If the holly is smooth, the wife will be the master ; 
if the holly is prickly, the husband will be the 
master. 

It is considered very unlucky for a house unless 
some misletoe is brought in at Christmas. 

If a girl will take a young man’s silk neck- 
kerchief, and look through it at the first new 
moon in the new year, she will see as many dis- 
tinct moons as it will be years before she is 
married. 

Rosemary worn about the person will strengthen 


memory, and will give success in love and other | 


undertakings. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 


“Brack Nortaern Lients.”—I have heard 
speak of “black northern lights” in Derbyshire. 

hey are streamers which stream across the sky 
in manner similar to the Aurora, only dark in ap- 
pearance, and are said to portend all manner of 
disasters toa country. Is this superstition known 
in other parts ? Taos. RatciiFre. 


“Littte Joun’s” Bow.—It may not be generally 
known that the identical bow of “ Little John,” the com- 
panion of Robin Hood, now hangs up in Cannon Hall, 
near Barnsley, where it has been for more than a century. 


Previous to that time it was in Hathersage church, Derby- | 
. when it was removed by Mr. John Spencer, of | 


sl 





Cannon Hall and Hathersage, whose mother, Miss Ashton, 
was heiress of that property, which has descended to the 
present Mr, Ashton Shuttleworth, through his grand- 
mother, Miss Spencer, the eldest coheiress of that family. 
This bow is mentioned as hanging up in Hathersage 
church, by Ashmole, in James the First’s time. The 


tradition is, that Little John was buried in Hathersage 
churchyard, where is pointed out the gravestone, and 
which grave was opened about a century ago, when bones 
of a gigantic size were found in it, which accords with 





the tradition that Little was attached as a sort of nick” 
name to that of John, in consequence of his great height* 
Derby Mercury, Nov. 22, 1871. 

Curistentnc Brit. —Going along one of the 
principal streets of Edinburgh lately on a Sunday 
afternoon, I met a very respectably dressed female 
with an attendant (nurse) carrying an infant. 
They stopped me, and the former presented to’ me 
a paper bag. On expressing my surprise she said, 
“Oh ! sir, it is the christening bit,” and explained 
that it was an old custom in Edinburgh on going 
with a child to be baptized to offer a “ christening 
bit ” to the first person they met. Mine I found 
on getting home consisted of a biscuit, bit of 
cheese, and bit of gingerbread. 

I have made many inquiries, but can learn 
| nothing of this said-to-be-old custom. Perhaps 
| some reader of “ N. & Q.” can enlighten me. 

H. A. 


LANCASHIRE Foitx Lore.—The following scraps 
appear to be worth preserving. The first was 
given to Captain Campbell by a Cliviger farmer 
in July, 1867, who had also charms for stopping 
bleeding, curing jaundice, &c., which, he said, 
“ possessed their power through the Lord Jesus” : 


“ Charm for Toothache.—As Saint John sat on a stone, 
weeping, Jesus passed by and saw him, and said: ‘ Why 
weepest thou ?’ and John answered and said, ‘ Because 
my teeth doth ache.’ Jesus answered him and said: 
‘ Whosoever keepeth this [charm] for the sake of me, his 
teeth shall never ache again.’ The same good and 
ever.” 

Common LaNcasHIRE Proverss.—* Never lay 
sorrow to your heart when others lay it to their 
| heels.” This is said when any one is grieved 
by the desertion of children or friends. 

Unlucky persons often remark, “My cake 
always falls the butter side down.” 

When a lover meets his intended with her com- 
| panion, the latter will say, “ ZJwo are company, 
but three are none,” and pass on another road. 

“Too much of ought 
Is good for nought,” 
corresponds to the common saying which de- 
clares that “ Whatever is too plentiful is not worth 
picking up.” 

When hucksters wish to attract customers they 
call out, “ All this for nothing, and more fora 
penny.” They then give a portion away. 

“I’m nod gooin to a fair to buy thee for a foo: 
if I do I shall wear my brass badly,” is often 
said to those who display sharp practice in making 
bargains. T. T. W. 


Curistuas Cvstom at Bewpiey.—From the 
report of a lecture on “ Bewdley,” by J. Nicholls, 
Esq., ex-mayor of the borough, delivered before 
the members and friends of the Wesleyan Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Society, Bewdley, 
on Tuesday, October 17, 1871,1I extract from The 
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Kidderminster Shuttle of December 2 the following 
passage :— 

“It was the custom of the bell-man to go round on 
Christmas morning, 
the town, and singing the following doggerel, first saying 
‘Good morning, masters and mistresses all, I wish you all 
a merry Christmas’ 

* Arise, mistress, arise, 
And make your tarts and pies, 
And let your maids lie still, _ 
For if they should rise and spoil your pies 
You'd take it very ill. 
Whilst you are sleeping in your bed, 
I the cold wintry nights must tread. 
Past twelve o'clock,’ 

The bell-man of Bewdley was an important 
person ; and from the same lecture I make the 
two following extracts concerning the Bewdley 
bell-man and | the Bewdley be lis :— 

“ Bewdley, in former years, was celebrated for bell- 
ringing ; the science was studied by of the most 
respectable gentlemen in the town, and a wel ll-known 
couplet at that time was :— 

‘ For ringers, singers, and a crier, 
Bewdley excelled all Worcestershire,’ ” 


etc. 


some 


tower the 
away ; 
e were 


“When the old clock was taken out of the 
barrel connected with the chimes was also taken 
this never went to the new bells, of which the 
eight—there were six befere—therefere of course there 
must have been new mechanism, an expense to which 
the Corporation did not choose to go. A Mr. Spenser had 


boys 


the management of the clock and chimes, and the | 
of that time used to go along the streets singing : 
‘John Spenser was a good old man, 
And a good old man was he, 
For he made the chimes to go 
At six, nine, twelve, and three.’ ” 
CurHBERT BEDE. 


A Papprxeton Curistmas Custom. — In the 
News;for December 23, 1821, I find the following 
curious announcement : — 

“This morning at eight o'clock, according to annual 
custom, a quantity of bread and cheese will be thrown 
from the belfry of Paddington Church among the popu- 
lace. The assemblage on this occasion is generally im 


mense, and a great scramble takes place. The custom, 
which has long been observed on the ‘Sun lay before 
Christmas Day, had its origin, we are told, in the will of 


two sisters (paupers) who, travelling to London to claim 
an estate, in which they succeeded, and bei ‘ing much dis- 
tressed, they were first relieved in Paddington. 

Who were the “ two sisters? What “ estate” 
did they succeed in claiming? On what date did 
they establish the above custom? Is it still car- 
tied out? If not, when was it discontinued, and 
why ? C. H. SrerHEnson. 

19, Ampthill Square, N.W. 

[Neither the names of the donors, nor the date of the 
thy is known, but it i is a very ancient one. See “ N. & Q.” 
3r¢ S. ij. 68 all D. 7} 


ringing his bell in several parts of 





“ APOLLO’S CABINET.” 


I have before me a musical work, in two volumes, 
entitled— 

“ Apollo’s Cabinet, or the Muse's Delight . With 
Instructions for the Voice, Violin, Harpsicord, | or r Spin et. 
, Also, a Compleat Music al Dictionary, and several 
h andre d English, Irish, and Scotch Songs, without the 
Music.” 

It was “ printed and sold by John Sadler, in 
Harrington Street, Liverpool, MDCCLVI,” and ap- 
pears to have been a work of considerable merit 
and repute. Some of the songs are set to music 
by Handel, Arne, Boyce, and other eminent com- 
posers; and others were sung at the “ Ranelagh 
Gardens,” then the fashionable resort of the ladies 
and gentlemen resident in Liverpool. On page 
152 there is “ A Loyal Song, for Two Voices,” 
without any author's name, which answers to the 
tune and first verse of “ God save the King.” 
Many of the songs are really good; but some of 
the others would now be considered rather free. 
Taking this work as a standard, we seem to have 


improved both in matter and music. The work 
has belonged to various owners, and the blank 


leaves bear evidences of their handy-work. On 
one page is the following :— 
*If I have loved too fond, too well, 
Oh! double is the pain to me; 
sut if you bid me now farewell, 
Oh! double, double, woe to thee. 
‘Though pain and anguish break my heart, 
I do not wish such sorrow thine; 
I wish thee well, I wish thee blest; 
The woe, alas! be only mine! 
“Yes, go! if others thou canst find 
Who'll love thee half as well as I; 
I'wo lines wanting. | 
“ The eye that beams alike on all, 
On every face with rapture shines, 
Is not the eye my heart approves, 
Nor can it e’er be prized by mine. 
“To love, my fondest hopes were bent, 
Yet after hours but proved them vain ; 
And sorrow raised a monument, 
Vhich bade me fear to love again.” 


On another of the fly-leaves I also find a com- 
position bearing the signature of “ Elizabeth 
Krebs,’ but the handwriting does not agree with 
that in the extract just quoted. It is as follows: 


“ Forget me not, though dull cold earth should cover 

This breast that beats so constantly for thee ; 

This spotless soul around thee then shall hover, 
Though weak and erring now, yet then from error 

free. 

Think then tis I, whene’er a ray of hope revealing, 
Inspires a tender feeling, ’tis | who whisper thee ; 

Still anxious for thy lot—forget me not, 

Forget me not.” 


Perhaps some musical or poetical reader of 


| “N, & Q.” will say whether the above are mere 





copies or original compositions. 
T. T. Wirxrvson, 


Burnley. 
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THE DURHAM MS. OF EARLE’S “MICROCOS- | as it is at skirmishes, the first man doth much, and no 


MOGRAPHIE.”* 
31. A Pretender to Learning. Not in MS. 
32. A Shop-keeper. MS. 39. For “His Shop.... 


lacke,” read “He examines the necessity of passengers, | 


and beggs in the phrase of the giuer with what do you 
lacke ?”; for “and no more,” read “ with less variety”; 
for “ arrogant,” “excellent”; “though ... . his shop,” 
not in MS.; for “haue layde .... put it off,” read 
“would not keepe with him”; for “ makes great vse 
. Vpon,” “for honesty he useth it only to sweare 
for “so truly as,” “truth but”; for “and in his Shop 
. Godlinesse,” “ His prizes are like new playes, very 
deare at first view, but after you goe ouer them they still 
fall lower, and he is one who of all men you should not 
take of his worde”; for “Tyrant,” “Traitour”; for “if 
hee,” “if so be that hee”; for “ you had better,” “ there- 
for you were farre better.” 

83. A handsome Hostesse. MS. 37. An, &c. For 
“fairer,” read “ better”; for “got off,” read “gott off 
her lipps”; for “Her lips are your,” &c., “ Your,” &c.; 
for “‘do’s not startle,” “startles not”; “ at Baudry,” not 
in MS.; for “els-where,” “else”; “and her little Jugs 
- « « « them,” not in MS. 

34. A Blunt Man. Not in MS. 

35. A Criticke. MS.31. For “the Surgeon of,” read 
“Chirurgion to”; for “ writing Latine,” “making Lattin”; 
before “ bastard,” insert “which”; “trouble” (p.57), not 
in MS.; for “his Comments,” read “their Comments.” 

36. A Serjeant or Catchpole. MS. 32. A Serieant. For 
“they fancy,” read “we fancy”; for “vpon flying. . . 

raine,” read “on them that play foule, and fetches them 
againe like flying is”; for “hee meets with them,” 
read “ he once meetes them”; for “ respites,” “ respects”; 
for “The common,” “ There is no”; for “ often,” “some- 

. . Journey,” “Clubbes out of 


times”; for “no man 
charity knocke him downe: next an hereticke he is the 

















birds 
























worst man to follow, for he leads by the arme to destruc- 
ti his most dangerous place is Chancery Lanes end 
where he hs w and then”; for “ fil’d off,” “ shifted”; 
for hard,” “hardly”; for “occasioner,” “ occasion”; 
for “ worse,” “ more.” 

37. A weake Man. Not in MS 

} Tobacco-seller, MS. 41. A Tobac » For 

r,” read “ good fellows”; “ prefer’d” not in 
“it selfe, 1 “or Vi ia r “men’s 
* “merry pa ; for “baw t ' 
after “ flame,” insert “ indeede. 

89. A plausible Man. MS. 4 r *pat r l 
“course”; for “iutt,” “rush”; for ,.” * His “ 
beares,” not in MS.; “ others,” read “other 1 
for “and generall,” “in generall”; “Hee i oes 
auoids,” not in MS.; for “acquaintance wit read 
“ greeting”; before “ciuill,’ omit “ what is”; for ** He is 












teligious,” read ** He supples all and dis nends 
none, except where his commendations might crosse the 
company, and then he holds his peace”; f iscourse,” 
read “tale”; for “wnderstanding,” “discretion”; “ an 
erroneous,” not in MS. ; for “one rather well thought of,” 
read “better applauded”; for “notwithstanding,” “ how- 
soe’ re.” 


10. The World's Wise Man. Not in MS. 

41. 4 Bowle Alley. MS. 38. A Bowling Alley, For 
“The best sport . . bets not,” read “ffortune is never 
pox’t lowder nor the Deuill oftner sent about errands : he 
is the companion that goes with euery bowle, and wi 
him the bowlers”’; for “ intreaties,” read “ R 
for “ Betters,” “bettours”: for “great Men,” 
men;” after “say nothing” (p.62), MS. has “ It is their 











* Continued from 4" S. 











victory without a good leader”; “you have . . . . some 
fret,” not in MS.; after “some raile,” MS. has “some 
frett”; for “more,” read “most”; after “ Philosophy,” 
insert “the best sport in it is the Gamester’s, and he en- 
ioyes it that betts not.” 

42. 4 Surgeon. MS. 35. A Chirurgion. For “about 
. . . « little,” read “or Building about this”; for “a sore 
do’s,” “ much as a knaue from a foole, or as a soare”: for 
“those that are not,” “the”; “ blisters you,” not in MS.; 
for “ Valour,” read “nature”; for “ meerly,” “only”; 
for “ stewes,” “scarres”; “from .... Pope, or,” not in 
MS.; for “rareness of his custome,” read “ condition of 
his calling”; for “ our Courts,” “a Spirituall Court”; for 
“ staide,” “tarried”; p. 63, for “ Almes,” “owne.” 

43. A Shee precise Hypocrite. MS. 36. The Shee Puri- 
tane. Begins in MS.thus : “ Is shee knowes not what her 
selfe, but shee is indeed one that hath taken the fashion of 
toy at Religion, and is enamoured with the New-fangle.” 
After “Print,” read “shee is discouered though shee 
weare a vaile”; for “for a very naughty,” “ as a beastly”; 
for “ Commends . . . . houres,”’ reads “ reads that she hath 
noted, and applauds her selfe for a noble woman of 
Berea”; for “of Preachers Lecturers,” “Lectures their 
Sermons ”; “ Exercise,” not in MS. ; after “ Gossipings,” 
insert “(unlesse to exercises)”; “though an enemy 
to Superstition,” not in MS. ; for “ goe,” read “ride be- 
hind her husband fiue miles”; for “silene’d,” “ cough- 
ing”; after “Parish,” insert “and if her husband be so 
profaine that he will not carrie her on horsebacke to 
heare another preach, shee will goe as far on foote to 
heare her selfe pray”; for “ perfectly,” read “ well”; after 
* Faith,” insert “that”; after “roome,” insert “left”: 
after “Sampler,” insert “saue that once a yeare shee 
workes a black wrought night cap for some reuerend 
good man to weare, only because it is against the cannon, 
and then shee thinkes him a Bishop's fellow ”’; for “ ac- 
counts,” read “thinkes”; for “ are Spels .. . . Sectaries,” 
read “is the Practise of Piety, or else shee is armed with 
the sixt to the Ephesians”; for “the Brownist,” “that 
Amsterdam is”; after “Scruples,” insert “shee dareth 
not giue a penny to a beggar for feare he be a reprobate, 
but shee thinkes vsury lawfull vpon strangers that be 
not her brethren”; “Shee .... talking,” not in MS.; 
for fiery A 1 ad “ re e,” 

1. A Contemplat ue Man. MS. 46. For “ partaker,” 









read “spectator”; for “and variety. Hee,” “and he” 
after “his,” insert “Most”; ng,” read “young” 
for “ mysterious,” “ mysteriall.” 


J.T. F. 


Hall, Durham. 


| To be concluded 


Hatfield 


in our next. | 


“THE KING’S BOOK OF PAYMENTS.” 

A MS. with the above title is now before me. 
It is worthy of a slight notice in the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” as it contains some information con- 
nected with the reign of James 1. of a minute 
and interésting character not perhaps generally 
known. MSS. of the kind are not uncommon. A 
similar one is quoted in Mr. C. W. Johnson’s Life of 
Sir Edward Coke (ii. 147) as being in the Plumian 
Library at Maldon; and portions of the informa- 
tion contained in both MSS. are given at the end 
of Truth brought to Light ; or the History of the 
First Fourteen Yeares of King James I., an interest- 
ing little volume, of which two or three editions 
were issued in the seventeenth century. 
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My MS. is a small quarto of sixty pages, written 
in a bold law hand, bound in limp vellum tied 
with green strings. It commences with “ His 
Majesty’s extraordinary disbursements since his 
coming to the crown.” From these entries I ex- 
tract the following :—~ 

“ The Expence of his Majesty and his train in his Jour- 
ney from Scotland to London, 107522. 

«The Fureral Charge of Queen Elizabeth, 17428/. 

“The King’s Coronation and Royal Entry, 36145/. 

« For the charges of Soldiers sent into Cleave, Sir Ed- 
ward Cecil being General, whose allowance was five pounds 
a day for himselfy the whole charge, 176952. 

“ Prince Henry’s Funeral charges, 16016/.” 

The expenses attending “ The Lady Elizabeth’s 
Marriage with the Palsgrave” give, among a 
number of others, these items :— 


“For the Palsgrave’s Diet at his standing House, 
6000/. 
“To the Lord Hay to provide Apparel and other neces- 


| Robert Barker, King’s Printer, per annum, 6/. 13s. 4d 





saries for the Lady Elizabeth, 6252/. 

“More to the Lord Hay for other necessaries for the | 
Lady Elizabeth, and for furnishing her Marriage Cham- 
ber, 30237. 

“To the Lord Harrington to provide Apparel and like | 
necessaries for the Lady Elizabeth, 1829/. 

“ More to him for Jewels for her, and for apparel for her 
servants, 39141 

“For the Fireworks on the Thames, 2880/. 

“To the Treasurer of the Navy, for the Naval fight 
performed on the Thames, at the Marriage, 4800/.” 


This royal marriage seems to have been cele- 
brated with extraordinary splendour, and no cost | 
was spared on the occasion. A full and curious 
account of it, from a contemporary MS., will | 
shortly appear in a volume to be issued by the 
Camden Society, The Old Cheque-Book, or Book of 
Remembrance of the Chapel Royal. ; 

Among the smaller charges are some curious 
items :-— 

“For tombs for Queen 
daughters, and the late Queen of Scots, the King’s Mother. 
3500/. 

“To the Earl of Nottingham, for the hangings of the 
story of the Fight in 88, containing 708 Flemish ells, at 
102. 6s. per « ll, 1628/7. 


Elizabeth, the King’s two | 


This was probably the tapestry representing the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, which was 
destroyed in the burning of the House of Lords in 
1835. ° 

The royal medical establishment is thus set 
down :—~ 


“Dr, de Mayerne, the King’s physician, 400/. per 
annum. 

“To Doctors Craig, senior and junior, Atkins and 
Hammond, each 100/. per annum. 

“To Gilbert Primrose, serjeant surgeon to the King, 
per annum, 26/. 13s. 4d.” 

In addition to this, Primrose receives per annum 
10/. as ordinary surgeon to the household, and 

a] » 2 | 

33/. 6s. 8d. as surgeon to the prince. 

Among the “ artificers we find— 


| vice of the king differs materially from the list 


| been in the service of the Scottish king. 


| points, even to the “ bagpipers ” 


| phleteer of the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 


| born, or when and where he died, 

















































“The King’s Bookbinders, J. and A, Bateman, per 
annum, 61.” 


The “ Keepers of the King’s Houses” receive 
many notices, among which mention is made of 
William Lord Compton, “Keeper of Holhenby 
House”; John Trevor, “Keeper of Oatlands 
House”; Sir Marmaduke Darrel, “Keeper of 
Maison-dieu Place”; Lady Barwick, “ Keeper of 
the House and Garden at Thetford”; Richard 
Hamerton, “ Keeper of the King’s House at Roy- 
ston” ; and John Vinyard, “ Keeper of the King’s 
House in the Palace at Westminster.” The king 
had also keepers of his houses at Theobalds, Rich- 
mond, Hinchenbroke, Greenwich, Tower of Lon- 
don, and Windsor. 

The two following entries may surprise some of 
the readers of the present day :— 

“To Alexander Glover, Keeper of the game about 
Lambeth and Clapham, one shilling per day, and per 
annum, LJ. 6s, 8d. for his livery ; 191. 11s. 8d. 

“To Ralph Smith, Keeper of the game about West- 
minster, eighteenpence per day, and 1/. 6s. 8d. per annum 
for his livery ; 137. 10s.” 


The royal band is noticed in the following 
entry :-— 

“To 22 Musicians for their Fees and Liveries, viz. 
to some two shillings eight pence by the day, and sixteen 
pound two shillings six pence by year for their livery, 
and to the most of them twenty pence by the day, anc 
the like allowance for Livery, which cometh unto in all! 
by the year, 1060/, 12s. 6d.” 


This enumeration of the musicians in the ser- 


given by your valued correspondent J. M. in a 
former volume of “N. & Q.” (4® S. vi. 565). 
His manuscript gives the large number of sixty- 
nine musicians, exclusive of “makers of instru- 
ments,” a number much too large ever to have 
It is 
not a little curious that the list given in J. M.’s 
MS. corresponds with the list given by Hawkins 
of the royal band of Edward VI. in all material 
! (Hist. of Music, 
edit. 1855, p. 541.) “Brown,” who figures as 
‘serjeant trumpeter” in the band of Edward VL., 
also retains his post in that of James L, if the 
latter account may be relied on. Of course it 
may be father and son, but the coincidence is not 
a little singular. 

Under the date “anno xiv. Jacobi 1616,” we 
have this entry :—- 

“To Captain Barnaby Rich, 1007. 

This interesting entry refers to the prolific pam- 
His first publication is dated 1574, and his latest 
in 1624. It is not known when or where he was 


He must have 
been an old man at the period of his death, for in 
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his Fruites of long Experience, 1604, he speaks of 
his “forty yeares training in the warres.” This 
entry of the “ king’s bounty ” has been overlooked 
by his biographers. Epwarp F, Riwpav.r. 


OLD BALLAD: “CLERK COLIN.” 

The following is taken down from the recita- 
tion of a lady in Forfarshire, and I have reason to 
believe that it is originally from the same source 
as that from which Scott, and especially Jamie- 
son, derived many of their best ballads : — 

“ Clerk Colin and his mother dear 
Were in the garden green; 
The band that was about her neck 
Cost Colin pounds fifteen ; 
The belt about her midde sae sma’ 
Cost twice as much again. 
‘Forbidden gin ye wad be, love Colin, 
Forbidden gin ye wad be, 
And gang nae mair to Clyde's water 
To court yon gay lacie.’ 
‘Forbid me frae your ha’, mother 
Forbid me frae your bour, 
But forbid me not frae yor 
She's fair as ony flour. 
“ « Forbidden I winna be, mot! 
Forbidden I winna be ; 
For I maun gang to Clyde's water 
To court yon gay ladie.’ 
“ An’ he is on his saddle set, 
As fast as he could win ; 
An’ he is on to Clyde’s water, 
sy the lee licht o’ the moor 
“ An’ when he cam to the Clyde's water, 
He lichted lowly down, 
An’ there he saw the mermaiden 
Washin’ silk upon a stane.* 
“ «Come down, come down, now Clerk Colin; 
Come down an’ [ fish | wi’ me ? 
I’ll row ye in my arms twa, 
An’ a foot I sanna jee.’” 


When they part he returns home, and, on the 
way his head becomes “ wondrous sair.” 


“ «QO mother, mother, mak’ my | 


And sister, lay me doun ; 
An’ brother, tak’ my bow an’ shoot, 
For my shooting is done.’ 


“ He wasna weel laid in his bed, 
Nor vet weel fa’en asleep, 
When up an’ started the mermaiden, 
Just at Clerk*’Colin’s feet. 
“ «Will ye lie there an’ die, Clerk C 
Will ye lie there an’ die ? 
Or will ye gang to Clyde's w 
To fisht in flood wi’ me?’ 
“ ¢T will lie here an’ die,’ he said, 
*I will lie here an’ die: 
In spite o’ a’ the deils in hell, 
I will lie here an’ die!’ ” 


lin, 


ater 


was the 


* Washing her single garment of green silk 
usual occupation of a languishing mermaiden. 
+ Scil. “ To a fish,” i. e. “ To be a fish.” 


| defective also at the same 





Of this ballad, unlike most of our tradition 
| song, there has hitherto been only one versi ak 
was first printed by Herd (1769), whose copy— 


lace as the above— 
has the scene at “the wells of Slane,” which 
Buchan identifies with Slains, on the coast of 
Buchan. W. F. (2). 


| “GOODY TWO SHOES” AND TEE NURSERY 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
I am indebted to the kindness of two ladies for 
the loan of two very early copies of The Renowned 
History of Goody Two Shoes —and what a book it 


, is! The writer, be he who he may—and I propose 


| wonderful appreciation of the sort of 


| nursery. 


to say a word or two on that question presently— 
had a keen insight into the mind of a child, and a 
story to 
interest the “spelling public.” Thousands and 
tens of thousands of copies of this once popular 
little story must have been thumbed to pieces be- 
fore it lost its foremost place in the favour of the 
And now we suspect there are numbers 
of young masters and mistresses to whom it is all 
but unknown. The more is the pity. 

But it is not my purpose to write the praises of 
Goody Two-Shoes, or to draw a comparison be- 
tween the nursery literature which preceded that 
of the last century, or that of the era when good 
Mr. Newbery flourished !under the shadow of St. 
Paul’s, and that of our time, though the subject is 
capable of much curious illustration. 

But having the good fortune to have two early 
editions before me, I desire to extract from them 
for the benefit of those who, like myself, think 
such things worth recording, two or three small 
facts. 

The title-pages are dated 1768 and 1770 respec- 
tively, and the full title of the story, in which 
both title-pages agree, runs as follows :— 

“THE 
HISTORY 
OF 
Goopy Two 
Otherwise called 
Mrs, Marcery Two SHoes. 


LITTLE SHOES, 


, The Means by which she acquired Learning and Wisdom, 








and in Consequence thereof, her Estate; set forth at 
large for the Benefit of those 
* Who from a State of Rags and Care, 
And having Shoes but half a Pair ; 
Their Fortune and their Fame would fiz, 
And gallop in a Coach and Six.’ 
From the Original Manuscript in the Vatican at Rome, 
and the Cuts by Michael Angelo. Illustrated with the 
Comments of our great modern Critics.” 


From this part, the title-pages differ slightly. 
That of 1768 is called the fifth edition, and its 
imprint is “London: Printed for Newbery and 
Carnan, at Nd. 65, the North Side of St. Paul’s 


Churchyard, 1768. [Price Sixpence. }” 
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The edition of 1770 might have passed for an 
“editio princeps,” to speak after the fashion of 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin—had we not known that 
the fifth edition had appeared two years before ; 
for it does not specify or edition it is; but it 
will be seen there is a marked difference in the 
imprint, which runs as follows: “ London: 
Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, Jun., at 
No. 65, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1770. [Price 
Sixpence.”] From which it appears that the elder 
F. Newbery had retired from the business, if not 
from the world between 1768 and 1770. The 
title-page is in both editions followed by a Dedi- 
cation “To all Young Gentlemen and Ladies who 
are good or intend to be good, this Book is in- 
scribed by their old Friend in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.” This dedication in the copy of 1768 is 
without date; but that of 1770 is dated April 8, 
1765,” which I venture to suggest shows us when 
the book was first published. 

Some of our readers may be able to confirm or 

correct this suggestion by pointing out when the 
performance alluded to in the following passage 
took place. The author, after telling us how 
Goody Two-Shoes tamed and taught a Pidgeon 
“to read and spell, though not to talk,” goes on to 
say— 
“And to perform all those extraordinary Things which 
are recorded of the famous Bird, that was sometime 
since advertised in the Haymarket, and visited by most 
of the great People in the Kingdom.” 

So much for the “Renowned History”; and 
now a few words as to the author. It has been 
thought worthy—and what higher tribute could 
be paid to it ?—of the pen of Oliver Goldsmith ; 
and it has been considered one of the many works 
which the author of The Vicar of Wakefield wrote 


for Newbery. But in Zhe Atheneum of March 25 | 
last, a correspondent, W. M., brought forward a | 


new claimant in the following interesting note :— 


“ Goody Two Shoes.—I hope you will not think the 
authorship of Goody Two Shoes to be a subject too trifling | 
for the Atheneum. It is, at any rate, a question upon 
which there has been often debate ; and at this time in 
the South Kensington Museum, a copy, which is a part of | 
the Dyce bequest, is exhibited under a glass case with 
the label attached, ‘Attributed to Oliver Goldsmith.’ 
The story has been often so attributed ; and it bas merits 
which would not diminish the reputation even of the 
author of The Vicar of Wakefieid. Goody Two Shoes, 
however, was not written by Goldsmith. The author was 
Mr. Giles Jones, resident secretary of the York Buildings 
Water Company. This gentleman was an intimate friend 
of Mr. John Newbery, the well-known bookseller and 
publisher in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and he took part 
with him in that series of moral and entertaining books 
for children, of which Goody Two Shoes was one. Mr. 
Jones also wrote another ‘famous’ (as the term then 
went) History of Giles Gingerbread ; and it has always | 
been a tradition in his family that he was the author of 
Little Tommy Trip. The names of his other stories are | 
not known. His brother, Griffith Jones, was a friend of 
Johnson, Smollett, and Goldsmith. Griffith was editor of 
the London Chronicle, of the Daily Advertiser, and of the 


Public Ledger ; he contributed many papers to the Lite- 
rary Magazine and the British Magazine. Of his sons, 
the eldest, Stephen Jones, was the editor of the Whitehall 
Evening Post and of the General Evening Post, He was 
also the conductor of the Freemasons’ Magazine; and 
succeeded Isaac Reed as editor of the European Maga- 
zine, and Dr. Stanger Clarke as editor of the Naval 
Chronicle. The younger son of Giles Jones, Mr. John 
Jones, succeeded his brother Stephen in the editorship of 
the European Magazine and the Naval Chronicle ; and 
the son of John Jones is Mr. J. Winter Jones, the present 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum. You have 
now ‘chapter and verse’ for the settlement of the often- 
disputed parentage of Goody Two Shoes. For fifty years 
her history was the delight of every child in England 
who could read. Then came an interval of thirty or forty 
years, during which she was half-forgotten. I am happy 
to say that a new edition has lately been published. 
Perhaps you do not remember that the tale was written 
not only for children but for grown people, and for a 
political purpose? ” 





For three generations has English literature 
been indebted to the members of the family of the 
worthy Secretary of the York Buildings Water 
; Company; and no man of letters who uses the 
| Reading Room of the British Museum and knows 
how much he owes when so engaged to the anxiety 
of the worthy Principal Librarian to promote in 
every way the comfort of the readers and to assist 
them in their researches, but will rejoice to see 
this new achievement blazoned on the literary 
escutcheon of Mr. Winter Jones. 

In the paragraph just quoted we have allusions 
to Giles Gingerbread and Little Tommy Trip, the 
latter of which may have been made known to 
many of your readers by a recent reprint; but to 
others they are probably scarcely known even by 
name. 

The 1768 edition of Goody Two-Shoes contains 
a list of contemporary nursery literature, which 
commences with Giles Gingerbread, and contains 
so curious a list of books—clean copies of which, I 
venture to believe, would fetch their weight in 
gold—that I think I cannot do better than bring 
this desultory paper to a close by quoting it :— 

“The Books usually read by the Scholarsof M™* Two- 
SHOEs are these, and are sold by Newsery and CARNAN, 
at the Bible and Sun, No.65, the North-side of St. Paul’s 
Charchyard, London : — 

The Renowned History of Gil 

Tom Thumb’s Folio, \d. 

Nurse Truelove’s Christmas Box, 1d. 
New Year's Gift, 2d. 
The Easter Gift, 1d 
The Whitsuntide Gift, 21 
The Royal Battledore, 2d. 

The Royal Primer, 3d. 

The Little Lottery Book, 5d 

A pretty Plaything, 3d 
Entertaining Fables, 3d, 

The Infant Tutor, 6d 

A Little Pretty Pocket- Book, | 

The Valentine’s Gift, 6d. 

The Fairing, 6d. 

The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes, 6d. 
The Pretty Book for Children, 6d. 


sG ngerbread, Price 1d. 
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y nay re be wiures, 6d. | stance that actually took place about that period 
Se Eee ee, Ce. ly | in the court where he was then sitting :— 

Be Merry and Wise, by T. Trapwit, Esq., 6d. o . - 

Fables in Verse, by Abraham sop, Esq., 6d. | “* That soldier so rade—he that swaggers in scarlet, 
The Holy Bible Abridged, 6d. | Put him out of the court, I’ll imprison the varlet !’ 
Pretty Poems for Children 3 Feet High, 6d. | As in judgment he sat, knowing Robinson said. 


A New History of England, 6d. ‘ A soldier I’m not,’ quoth the hero in red ; 
The History of Robinson Crusoe, 6d. * No soldier, my lord, but an officer I— 


* A captain, who carries his sword on his thigh.’ 
Stern Robinson, then, with sarcastical sneer, 

Roll’d his sharp eagle-eye on the vain volunteer ; 
And ‘ Tipstaff!’ he cried, as the captain grew bolder, 
* Out, out with that officer, who is no soldier !’” 


Sizpennyworth of Wit, 6d. 

The Royal Psalter, 9d. 

The Lilliputian Magazine, 1s. 

Pretty Poems for Children 6 Feet high, 1s. 
The Museum, 1s. 

Short Histories, 1s. 

The Philosophy of Ti yps and Balls, 1s. 
The New Testament, 1s. 

The Life of Our Saviour, Is. 

Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists, 1s. 
Lives of the Fathers, 1s 

Exposition of the Common Prayer, 1s. 
The Twelfth-Day Gift, 18. 

The Jmportant Pochet-Book, 1s. 

An Easy Spe lling Dictiona ry, 1s 


| This is the same Judge Robinson who once 
sneered at Curran’s poverty, by telling him he 
suspected ‘‘his law library was rather con- 
tracted !”—a remark which drew from the great 
Irish orator one of the severest, as it certainly 
was one of the most unpremeditated, rebukes ever 
administered to a judge. All the more cutting 
and severe, as Robinson was known to be the 


Letters on all Occasions, 1s. } author of many stupid, slavish, and scurrilous 

Words of the Wise, 1s. political pamphlets, and by his demerits had been 

History of the World to the Dissolution of the Roman | raised to the eminence which he thus disgraced :— 
Republic, 2 vols. 1s. 6d. | 


“It is very true, my lord, that I am poor, and the 
circumstance has certainly somewhat curtailed my li- 
brary ; my books are not numerous, but they are select, 
and I hope they have been perused with proper <isposi- 
| tions. I have prepared myself for this high profession 
rather by the study of a few good works, than by the 
composition of a great many bad ones. I am not ashamed 
of my poverty ; but I should be ashamed of my wealth, 
could I have stooped to acquire it by servility and cor- 
ruption. If I rise not to rank, I shall at least be honest; 
and should I ever cease to be so, many an example shows 
me that an ill-gained elevation, by making me the more 
conspicuous, would only make me the more universally 
and the more notoriously contemptible!” 


R. W. H. Nasa, B.A. 


A Compendious History of England, 2s. 
An Account of the Constitution and present State of 
Great Britain, 2s. 
A Pocket Dictionary, or Complete English Expositor, 


os 


3 


A Description of Millenium Hall, 3s. 
_ -——--- the Tower of Lond: n, 6d. 
-_——_— —-— Westminster Libbey, ls. 
———_—__—-——— St. Paul's Cathedral, 6d. 
A Dictionary of the Bible, 2s. 6d. 
A Present for an Apprentice, 1s. 
A Key to Polite Literature, or Dictionary of Fabulous 
History, 2 . 
Boyle’s New Pantheon, 3s. 6d. 
Byron’s Voyage Round the World, 1s. 6d. 
Gibson’s Pocket Maps of the Worid, 4s 
Maps of the Counties of England and Wales, 





5. 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 





4s. | Camp-Pencrt.—In a rivulet called Swinburne, 
Gordon’s Every Young Man’s Companion, 2s. 6d. which runs into the North Tyne about eight 
Platar h’s Lives Abridged, with Cuts, 7 vols. 14s. miles above Hexham, is a ledge of an unctuous 


The News Reader’s Pocket Book, or, Military Dic- 
tionary, 2s. ; 
The History of Pamela, Clarissa, &c., 
The World Displayed, 20 vols, £2.” 


dark clay-coloured shale, which has long supplied 
an excellent material for slate-pencil to the school- 
boys of this neighbourhood. It is called “ camb- 
P ‘ ; pencil,” or “comb-pencil”; and the derivation of 
I will not occupy further space by commenting | the word camb in this case is evidently the Ice- 
on some of the forgotten volumes which figure in | jandic kampr, a projecting stone edge along a 
the preceding List; but having been assured by | chore. cited by MR. SKEAT in his explanation of 
one likely to be well informed that the story of the | « Campshed”’ (4 S. viii. 439). I sme heard 
“Giant Woglog” was to be found in a child’s | 4 merican sailors denote one who lounges at home 
book called The Museum (I presume the one men- | g « beach-comber.” May not comber here, and 
tioned in this list), I hope any fortunate possessor | the combings of a hatchway, have the same deri- 
of so rare a volume will kindly tell the readers of | vation? — “Tomas Donson. 
ON. & Q.” all that it, contains about the Giant Royal Grammar School, Hexham. 
Woglog. G. T. 8. ; 


Abridged, 2s, 6d. 


Srernoscopy ExtTRAoRDINARY: CYCLOPISM. — 
Some time ago I discovered accidentally, or inci- 
dentally, that if two people, looking one an- 
aversion entertained by the late Judge Robinson, | other full in the face, bring their faces so close 
of the King’s Bench, Ireland, to the Volunteers of | together that the nose of the one shall have its 
the country in the year 1780, is well known. The | bridge vertically and accurately applied upon the 
following epigram was occasioned by a circum- | bridge of the nose of the other, and then they 


THe UNSOLDIER-LIKE Orricer.—The rooted 
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look straight into each other's fully aie eyes, 
the two eyes of the one will resolve themselves 
for the other into one rantic — eye, occu- 
pying y the in te r-ocular space. Eacl 1 pel in 
fact, becomes for the time a Cy lops * to the other, 
and the effec is certainly pec vuliar and remarkable. 
I ry _ sid, 10wever, that those only will - 
ceed i id ying “this who are able, without the aid 
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\ GengALoeicaL Hint.—The pages of “N.&Q.” 





bound in questions and replies fi vrene- 
alogical correspondents, evidencing the difficulties 
they find in tracing the descents and con 

t only of obscure families, but also of il 
ones, 


Not being a genealogist myself, I am often 
amused at the interest others take in these in- 
juiries; though I sometimes wish they did not 
take up so much of your pages, to the exclusi 





of matter more interesting to rs 
Yet I am inclined to give genea 
hand (if not to those of the present , at least 


to those of the future) by the following sugges- 
tion, viz.: —That the plan were generally adopted 
of children being given, or taking their mother’s 
maiden name as well as their father’s. For in- 
stance, ifa man “ Jones” marry 2 woman “ Brown, 
* Except that at the ( syeloy s had their ve in the middle 
f their forehead, and , hen the single eye has its centr 
bel w the forehead in the root of the n I do not dar 
st that the eye given to the Cyclops may have 
had its origin in a single eye, seen under the circumstances 
letailed alx ve, 

t One can, however, perform it alone by fi atten ing 
ones nose against a looking-glass and staring into one’s 
wn eyes, but the result is certainly less pleasing 
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that the children all be called by the name of 
“ Brown Jones,” instead of “Jones” merely. This 
hov they are the ¢ shildre mn of a 


will « ne 
Willi at once 


























woman whose n name was “ Brown”: the 
family name mother’s side will be pre- 
ved, and I . clue to tracing the 
iescent o mnection. In the case of a second 01 
third marriage the children of each will, of 
rse, bear differer umes, their relationship 
re evid , their nt more easily 
tr This ec 1 been in use in Spain, 
though I do it i ral there 
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O’Donerty’s Maxturs.—I am unabl 
to refer to the volume of Blackwood * 
tail these maxi 18, but all l 








cellany will allow that the followin 
erbatem that which i iven for curing a punst 


You are to request him to repeat the joke, and 
when he has done so you are to say to him, “Oh, 
that’s a pun, is it?” This, it is ¢ ll effee- 
his progress. Or, if you prefer it, Po 

the table, and in 
doing so } words “ Number « Oo a 
1ich will effect as a cure. 

Now these sugg are very ¢ le aver, but what 
is recommended in them may not always be found 
effectual, as will appear from the re ply of a punster 
to afriend of mine who treated him — , that’s 
a pun, is it?” “ Why, sir,” x plied tl person 
addre sged, “I shor ild think that that was obvious 

a very limited capacity.” The effect of the other 
eo ar oh ec vemetie d by O'Doherty was tried by 
the same gentleman on another punster on another 
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occasion with the like unfortunate result. Imme- 
diately after the pun came out he nodded to a 
gentleman near him, saying at the same time, 
“ Number one”’; on which the punster, pointing 
directly to the party using these words, said aloud, 
“ Cipher.” 

It will be thus seen that, clever as Blackwood 
often is, he may occasionally find that his wit is 
not always to be relied on. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Forest Frres ry AwertcA.—Allow me to note 
in “N, & Q.” that The Times of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 14, 1871, contains a most striking and graphic 
account of the escape of a family (apparently 
French Canadians)’ from the late forest fires in 
Wisconsin. The narrative, written by a woman, 
seems to me almost unequalled in intensity of 
dramatic horror. A. J. M. 

Pavut Barut anv Dr. Waacen.—The eminent 
art-critic Dr. Waagen, in his Art Treasures in 
Great Britain (ed. 1854, iii. 326), falls into a great 
mistake in assigning one of the pictures at Castle 
Howard to Paul Bnill. It is a view of the Cam- 

agna from Finoli, copied from a landscape of 
tichard Wilson’s by Jackson, R.A., expressly for 
the Earl of Carlisle; and it is amusing to note 
the praise the worthy Doctor bestows on the deli- 
cate gradations of the distance, and how much 
(he says) Claude may have learned a, one 
Brill’s pictures. $y 2 

Huddersfield. 

Witp Beasts ror Sate.—The Echo newspaper 
of Friday, Nov. 17, ridicules an American news- 
paper, The Philadelphia Ledger, for stating that 
ions and tigers may be bought wholesale and 
retail in London. It is probable, however, that 
the American writer is quite correctly informed, 
and not drawing the long bow. At least in Curt- 
osities of Civilisation, by Andrew Wynter, M.D. 
(London, Hardwicke), we are told that— 

“ Tf any lady or gentleman wants lions or tigers, ther: 
are dealers in Ratcliffe Highway and the adjacent parts, 
who have them on the premises, and will sell them at 
tive minutes’ notice. . . . A wild-beast merchant, hearing 
a noise in his back premises, found to his horror that an 
elephant with his pick-lock trunk had let out a hyena 
and a nylghau from their cages, and was busy undoing 
the fastenings of a den full of lions!” 

Other amusing information about the wild-beast 
market may be found in an article on the “ Zoolo- 
gical Gardens” (reprinted from the Quarterly Re- 
view, 1855) in the interesting book which I have 
quoted; and it shows that he of Philadelphia 
knows more about London in this instance than a 
(presumable) Londoner himself. 

J. H. I. Oakey. 


SPARE-RIB. — What is the derivation of this 
word? The standard dictionaries seem to regard 
it as a compound descriptive word meaning a rib 
I have recently seen a 


with little meat thereon. 
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word which suggests a different origin. In 9 
Genealogy of the Cutter Family, published here 
this year, p. 325, is a list of gifts to the Rey, 
William Brattle, pastor of the first church in 
Cambridge, Mass. It is dated in 1697, and con- 
tains by following items :— 

Nov. The wife of Amos Marrett, 1 pig (val as 0d, 


Dec. rr Goody Warland, 1 Ribs pair - 0 
May 24. Mrs. Amsdal, a ribs pair of pork ,, 2 
do. Ribs paires of pork 9 — 


Is it not probable then that the term was 
“ribs-pair” then “pair-ribs,” thence easily “ spare- 
rib”? Or is this a mere coincidence of terms? 
W. H. Wurrworr, 
Boston, U.S.A. 

“Wick-ep” anp “ Mécu-ant.” — Has any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” “ made a note of” the corre- 
lations and irrelations of these English and French 
adjectives, their material etymon, and their moral 
application ? the different light- conductors of an 

English candle and of a French lamp, supp lying 
the same designation of an English and of a 


, French blackguard ? 2.8. 


Pockrt-HANDKERCHIFFS.—The two passages 
following may deserve to be put in juxtaposition: 

1809.—*“ Not one of the party ’’ (two gentlemen, a mar- 
ried iady, and three young ladies) was provided with 
that article, so essential at a tragedy, yclept a handker- 
chief.” Life of Miss Mitford, i, 84. 


About 1866 :— 

*I remember at the time when all the feminine world 
walked in gigantic crinolines, that an examination of 
a national girls’ school in a somewhat remote country 
district showed forty of the girls to have crinolines, and 


only one a pocket-handkerchief.”"—On the Education of 


Women, by Mrs, William Grey, 1871, p. 50. 
LYTTELTON. 
Notes on Fry-Leaves.— 
“If I this lose, and you it find, 
Restore it me, be not unkind; 
For if not so you’re much to blame, 
While as below you see my name. 
Tuomas Hieernson, his Book, 
living near Risley Chappell. 
“ War begets Poverty,—Poverty Peace ; 
Peace bringeth Riches —Fate ne'er doth cease ; 
Riches gender Pride—Pride is War's ¢ ground ; 
War begets Poverty—and so the work lg oes round.” 
Tnomas Austr, His Book, 1744.” 
“ How poor a thing is Man ; how vain, how brittle, 
How seeming great is he, how truly little. 
Lord, give me wisdom to direct my ways, 
I beg not riches, nor yet length of days. 
My life’ s a flower, the time it hath to last 
Is mix’d with frost, and shook with every blast. 
Not house, nor land, nor heaps of measured wealt 
Can render to a dying man his health. 
Fond man, first seek to purchase grace divine ; 
Prize wisdom, and then all the world is thine. 
All you, my friends, who now expect to see 
A piece of writing, thus perform’d by me, 
Cast but a smile on this my mean endeavour, 
I'll strive to mend, and be obedient ever 
James TOMLINSON’S Book, 1741.” 


1794,” 


Ith, 
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A TicuporneE Case oF THE Last CENTURY. — 
The story of Symons, of Hatt, in Cornwall, as told 
in Davies Gilbert’s Parochial History of Cornwall 
(i. pp. 105-106, published in 1838), shows that a 
claimant who brings good evidence of his identity 
may soon be reinstated in his right :— 

“The following very extraordinary occurrence has 
taken place with respect to the estate of Hatt in the parish 
of Botus Fleming : — 

“A brother of the late Mr. William Symons went 
through his clerkship as an attorney with Mr. Rashleigh 
of St. Austell. He there formed mm attachment to a re- 
spectable young woman, but in a situation of life so much 
inferior to his own as to excite a violent opposition against 
this marriage on the part of his friends. In consequence, 
Mr. Symons suddenly disappeared; no trace could be 
discovered, nor was any information received about him 
either by his Pelations or by the deserted object of his 
affection. 


“The elder brother died unmarried, and his sisters or | 


their families took possession of his property ; till, about 
forty years after Mr. Symons had left Cornwall, a young 
man claimed the whole as his eldest son, and finally sub- 
stantiated his claim by the verdict of a jury, and to the 
entire satisfaction of a full court. His father had disap- 
peared about the year 1780; he had employed himself in 
various humble but not disreputable occupations, mar- 
ried, and finally settled in Liverpool, where he was acci- 
dentally drowned. His family then first acquired, from 
inspecting his papers, any knowledge of Cornwall, or of 
the stock from whence they were derived; they found 
his articles of clerkship, with various letters and docu- 
ments, which placed his identity beyond all doubt; and 
the son now possesses the manor house, with a fair'pri- 
vate gentleman’s estate.” 
R. J. Kine. 


Herrincs AND Marriac#s.—The connection between 


herrings and marriages may not be obvious to all, but | 


the Scottish registers make it clear enough. In the re- 
turns for the third quarter of the present year the regis- 
trar of Fraserburgh states that the herring fishery was 
very successful, and the value of the catch, including 
casks and curing, may be set down at 130,000/. sterling, 
and the marriages were 80 per cent. above the average. 
On the other hand, the registrar of Tarbat has to report 
a steady falling off in the fishing at that creek, and con- 
sequently the quarter passed without an entry in the 
marriage register. The registrar of Lochgilphead also 
returns that the herring fishery has been a failure in the 
loch, and states that this accounts for the blank in the 
marriage column this quarter. One registrar, in his _re- 
turn for the quarter, reports marriages in his district, 
“ like angels’ visits, few and far between”; at the fishing 
villages it may be put more briefly—no herring, no wed- 
ding.— Times, Nov. 28, 1871. 
_Gatnsporoven’s Porrrart or tHe DvkE oF 
Yorx.— 
“ For you, right reverend Osnaburg, 
Nane sets the lawn sleeves sweeter, 
Although a ribbon at your log 

Wad been a dress completer.”—Buxrns. 
Gainsborough is said to have painted the portraits | 
of all the sons of George IIL. but the portrait of | 
the Duke of York is not now in the royal collec- | 
tion, and is said to be in private hands. This } 
icture was brought under the notice of Her | 


ajesty, who was desirous to complete the set of 





royal portraits by that artist, and did not allow 
the price asked for it to be a consideration. But 
some doubts arose about the undecorated dress in 
which the portrait appeared, and as there was 
some uncertainty the picture was returned to its 
owner, as it did not then occur to any of the par- 
ties that the duke was also Bishop of Osnaburg. 
But my informant—one of the negotiators— 
on hearing the above lines from Burns recited at 
his centenary at the Crystal Palace, felt at once 
that the crux about the dress was solved, and 
that, like Burns, Gainsborough had painted the 
_—— of the duke, not as a royal prince, but as 
| Bishop of Osnaburg. 
| The presumption is that the want’of “a ribbon 





at his ear,” or some other royal decoration, had 
| led to the duke’s portrait being turned out of the 
royal collection as an unknown intruder, and that 
| the same cause recently operated to prevent the 
re-entry of the duke among his decorated brethren. 

J. SEWELL, Assoc. Inst. C. E. 

The Lombard, E.C. 

Irish Butis.—If you think the subjoined list 
(which I lately cut from a newspaper) worthy of 
insertion in “N. & Q.” you are quite welcome to 
| it. Such a unique collection cannot fail to amuse 
yourr -aders :— 

“TInist Beius.—The Irish, rightly or wrongly, get 
credit for almost all the bulls that go the rounds of the 
papers. It was an Irishman who wanted to find a place 
where there was no death, that he might go and end his 
daysthere. It was an Irish editor that exclaimed, when 
speaking of the wrongs of Ireland, ‘ Her cup of misery 
has been for ages overflowing, and is not yet full.’ It 
was an Irish newspaper that said of Robespierre that 
‘he left no children behind him except a brother, who 
was killed at the same time,’ It was an Irish coroner 
who, when asked how he accounted for the extraordinary 
mortality in Limerick, replied, sadly, ‘I cannot tell. 
| There are people dying this year that never died before.’ 

It was an Irish handbill that announced, with boundless 

liberality, in reference to a great political demonstration 

in the Rotunda, that ‘ladies without distinction of sex 
would be welcome.’ Sir Boyle Roche said, ‘ Single mis- 
fortunes never come alone, and the greatest of all possible 
misfortunes is generally followed by a much greater.’ 

An eminent spirit merchant in Dublin announces in an 

Irish paper that he has still a small quantity of the 

whisky on hand which was drunk by George 1V. when 


in Dublin.’ 
t. W. HN. 


Dublin. 


Queries. 

Appisoy, Orestes, Prrraivs.—In Collectanea 
Oratoria, or the Academic Orator, by J. H. Rice 
(London, Longman, 1808), under Deliberative, No. 
xviii. p. 129, “ Orestes’ Embassy to Pyrrhus” 

“ Or, Before I speak the message of the Greeks,” 
to— 

“ Pyr. No doubt expect your quick return ” 
is assigned to Addison. On what authority ? 
From what play ? I. G, 
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“Tae Bereear’s Davemer oF BrEpnatt 
Green.”—In the introduction to “ The Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bednall Green,” Percy's Reliques, 
vol, ii. book ii. (ed. Gilfillan), is the following :— 

“The late Mr. Guthrie assured the editor that he had 
formerly seen another old song on the same subject, com- 
sed in a different measure from this, which was tral 

utiful, if we may judge from the only stanza whic 
he remembered. In this it was said of the old beggar 
that ‘ down his neck 
. . . « his reverend lockes 
In comelye curles did wave ; 
And on his aged temples grewe 
The blossomes of the grave.’ ” 

Is this version to be found ? 

Aticke THACHER. 


Bornets.—Is it known when bonnets became 
a part of female attire? Ido not remember ever 
to have seen a woman’s portrait in out-of-door- 
dress before those by Gainsborough and Sir Joshua ; 
but as we find the word in the Authorized Version 
(Isaiah iii. 20), it was known in the reign of 
James I. W. M. M. 

[An interesting article on “The History of the Bon- 
net” appeared in Cassell’s Magazine of Sept. 25, 1869. 
Consult also Fairholt’s Costume in England, edit. 1846, 


art. “ Head-dress,” and The Book of Costume, edit. 1847.) | 


Book or Common Prayer rn Spantso.—Can 
you give me any information as to why or where- 
fore of the translation of the following, viz. :— 

“Liturgia Inglesa, 6 Libro del Rezado Publico de la 
administracion de los Sacramentos y otros Rités y Cere- 
monias de la Yglesia de Ingalaterra.” Auguste Trino- 
bantum. c1.1oL.1xurv. [1612 ?] 

Gro. Hupson. 

This translation was by Thomas Carrascon, a Spanish 
Reformer. It passed through three editions, 1612, 1613, 
1616, 4to. There isa notice of Carrascon, in “ N. & Q.” 
Sr¢ 8, xii. 310.] 


Book wanNtep.—The date of the number of 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine whence the quo- 
tation on the Daisy (4" S. viii. 24) istaken. It 
would save much inconvenience if correspondents 
would always supply details of date, volume, &c., 
when quoting any work. JaMEs BRITTEN. 


CuHavcer’s CoroyoLtocy.—While Mr. Furni- 
VALL and others are discussing the chronology of 
Chaucer’s life and works, I wish to draw especial 
attention to one of the minor poems attributed to 
him, and called variously “The Compleynte of a 
Loveres Lyfe”; “The Complaint of the Black 
Knight”; “The heavie Complaint of a Knight, for 
that he cannot win his Ladies grace.” Who was 
the knight? Chaucer addresses Lenvoye to a 
“ Princesse,” so it was one high in rank. 

Let those who arrogate to themselves a final 
decision on such points say, why the Black Knight 
may not have been Edward Prince of Wales, and 
the “ Princesse” herein addressed Joane Planta- 
genet ? A. H. 


Cory.—A coin has lately come into my posses- 
sion; I shall be thankful for the histo: of it. It 
is copper, of the size of a a in one side 
there is the queen’s head, with “ Victoria Queen 
of Great Brit. 1862.” On the reverse is a king 
on horseback, and a lion with (what appears to 
be) three geese’s heads running by the side. At 
the top is “ To Hanover” ; at the bottom, “ 1837,” 
I suppose it is intended as a skit on the Duke of 
Cumberland taking the crown to Hanover in 
1837. What does the lion with three geese’s 
heads mean? Is that the king, queen, and Prince 
George ? And why should the date 1862 occur? 
If it is meant for a skit, one would think it would 
last for the day only. F. B. 

{This description agrees with the medal originally 
struck on the occasion of the Duke of Cumberland taking 
the crown of Hanover, with the exception of the intro- 
duction of the recent date 1862. Medals of this descrip- 
tion are often used as whist markers, and the present one 
is probably a re-issue for some such purpose. ] 


Cortuys’s Opes “ To Eventne” anp “To a 
Lapy on Cot. Ross.”—Which is the correct 
copy of each of the above ?—that in Dodsley’s 
Collection, 1766, vol. i., or that in Johnson’s Poets, 
1790, vol. xxxv. ? “ Evening” would seem more 
| correct in Dodsley, “ On Col. Ross” in Johnson. 
Is it so? LG. 


“ ConsiILIvM QvorvNDAM EpiscorporyM Bono- 
| n1x.”—lI find among some pamphlets of the period 
| in my possession a copy of the Advice given to 
| Julius III. by certain bis#ops, which has a passage 
| not in either Wolfius’ or Brown’s reprint of the 
Consilium. The passage runs in my copy :— 

“Securi posthac quid Lutherus, vel Brentius, vel Me- 
lanthon, vel Bullinger, vel Gualt. vel Calvinus, vel Mus- 
culus, vel Sturmius (hi sunt antesignani et peximi hereti- 
corum), vel Occhinus, vel Vermilius, vel P, Martir Vermilius 
(utinam Episcopus Vuintoniensis hos in oceano mergi 
eurasset, potius quam redire ex Anglia permisisset), vel 
Carolus Mohneus (hic malemus in suo ture ciuili persti- 
tisse quam Studia Theologica attigisse), vel nouus ille hx- 
reticus Vergerius scripserit.” 





I have marked in italics the passage omitted. 
The copy of the Concilium has no place of imprint 
or printer’s name, but has at foot of title “ Axxo 
M.D.LII. | Mense Octobri.” On reverse of title 
the names of bishops “ Qui hujus Consilij authores 
fuere,” and the concluding words are “ Bo | noniw 
xx Octob. Anno | m.p.nm1.” It is in italic type, 
one and a half sheet small 8vo, no pagination, but 
catchwords and signatures. Is this edition rare? 
I am aware what the usual sources of information, 
Mr. Mendham, Dr. Gibbings, &c., have said. 

A. Invune, CLK. 

Kildrought House, Celbridge. 


Wr11u Corrrett, D.D., Brsror or Ferxs 
anp Letentry. — In Archdeacon Cotton’s Fast 
Ecclesia Hibernice, ii. 340, it is merely stated, 
with reference to the death of this Irish prelate, 
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that “he died in England on the 21st of June, 
1744.” The following particulars, which form 
of a monumental inscription (in memory of 
ae Cottrell, spinster, daughter of Sir Charles 
Lodewick Cottrell, Kt.), in the parish church of 
St Anne, Westminster, may therefore prove in- 
teresting, and be deemed worthy of a niche in 
on. & Q.” Gene 
“She died September 3, 1762, and lies in the vault of 
this church, near the remains of her beloved brother, Dr. 





William Cottrell, late Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, in | 


Ireland. He was promoted to that see from the deanery 
of Rapho, where he resided many years, and built an 
elegant house for his successors, His benevolent disposi- 
tion, learning, piety, charity, and hospitality, rendered 
him universally lamented, when taken from this world, 
1747 [1744).” 

Iam glad indeed to hear that a sixth volume 
of Archdeacon Cotton’s very useful Fasti is in 
preparation. ABHBA. 


Craven Manvscripts.— Whitaker, in his His- 
tory of Craven, gives several interesting extracts 
from some manuscripts formerly belonging to the 
“ Canons of Bolton.” One piece of poetry especi- 
ally is of considerable philological interest, as it is 
in a dialect resembling that of Craven at the 
present day. Where are they now ? 

C, Ettiot Browne. 


Coriovs Curist1an Name.—A few days ago I 
buried a young woman, a stranger, who died in 
my parish. Her name was Theaster Deverson. 
Is there such a Christian name as Theaster? If 
so, what is its meaning and derivation; or of 
what is it a corruption ? F, H. M. 

Ipswich. 

Drasetes Metiitvs.—Can you inform me if 
the disease diabetes mellitus was recognised and 
described by medieval writers ? Or can you men- 
tion the case of any great or eminent man who 
suffered from it in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries ? M. 


Grrstes.—Can any information be given from 
the municipal records of Great Britain or Ireland 
about the gipsies ? J. Watson, 


Heron, ok Herne.—The Herons of Cheshire 
are rather particular in having their name pro- 
nounced as if written Herne. Is this the early 
spelling and pronunciation of the name ? 

M.D. 


HEREFORDSHIRE FamitrEes.—I should be glad 
to learn whether there are any representatives in 
the male line of the following families, once set- 
tled in Herefordshire, now in existence either 
here or in America :— 


Abrahall, Burghill, Coningsby, Gamage, Go- | 


mond, Hardwick, Lochard, Pearle, Pembrugge, 
Rudhall, Scory, Scull, Seabourne, Sherborne, 
Traunter, Warncombe, Weaver. 





I am aware that Matthew Ridley, whose father 
married a coheir of Essex Sherborne of Pembridge, 
was living at Baltimore in 1785, but of his de- 


scendants I know nothing. C. J. Roprnson. 
Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 
P.S.—I ought perhaps to mention that the in- 
formation is maslied solely for genealogical pur- 
poses in connection with a work on local history 


which I have undertaken.* 

HorseMANsuir.—In Jean Paul Richter’s Flegel- 
jahre we have an account of how one of the 
characters, being inexpert in horsemanship, caused 
the animal he rode to proceed rapidly by putting 
a bullet in its ear. Is this merely an incident 
invented by the romancer, or has such a practice 
really been in use in Germany ? CoRNUB. 

Ivo pE Tartpors.—Can any of your readers 


| inform me whether this celebrated Angevin, who 


“harried” the monks of Croyland, was the an- 
cestor of the early Barons of Kendal? All the 
Westmoreland histories I have seen make him 
the founder of that race, and the Curwens of 
Workington also claim descent from him; yet 
Ingulf, in the Chronicle of Croyland, expressly 
states that Ivo had but one daughter, and that 
with her the race of Tailbois ended. W. T. L. 


Sr. MartinsBerc.— Can any one inform me 
where to find a minute description of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St. Martinsberg in Hungary ? 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

ArcuBisHop Lavp AND THE Tobacco TRADE. 


| The Parliamentary proceedings in the case of Laud 


were printed in a curious book entitled — 

“ CanTeRBURIES Doome; or the First Part of a Com- 
pleat History of the Commitment, Charge, Tryall. Con- 
demnation, Execution of W1L1aM Layo, late Archbishop 
of CasTeRBuRY. By Witu1AM Prynnp, of Lincolnes 
Inne, Esquire; Specially deputed to this publike Service, 
by the House of Commons Order; Dated 4 Martii 1644. 
London: Printed by John Macock, for Michael Spark 
Senior, at the sign of the Biwe Bible in Green Arbour. 
1646.” 

On page 21 of this volume, in “ Master Grym- 
stone’s Speech in Parliament,” I find the following 
statements :-— 

“Who is it, Master Speaker, but the great Archbishop 
of Canterbury that hath set at the Helme to guide and 
steere them to all the managing of their Projects that 
have beene set on foote in this Kingdom these tenne 
— last past, and rather than hee would stand out, hee 

ath most unworthily trucked and chaffered in the 
meanest of them! As for instance, that of Tobacco, 
wherein thousands of poore people have been stripped 
and turned out of their Trades, for which they have 
Served as Apprentises ; wee all know hee was the Com- 
pounder, and Contractor with them for the Licenses, put- 
ting them to pay Fines, and Fee-farm rents, to use their 
Trades. Certainly, Master Speaker, hee might have spent 


[* Replies should be addressed directly to the querist. 





Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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his time better, and more for his Grace, in the Pulpit ; 
than thus Sharking and raking in the Tobacco shoppe... . 

“ Like a busie and angry Waspe, his sting is in the taile 
of every thing.” 

Perhaps some of your readers can tell what was 
the truth in this matter. It would seem im- 
probable that the Primate should be concerned in 
such affairs. The book as a whole is a remark- 
able production, but closes with the defence of 
Laud and the Parliamentary answers thereto. 
Was the second and final part ever printed ? and 
what was the precise locality of “the sign of the 
Blue Bible in Green Arbour” ?* M. B. 8. 

Passaic, New Jersey, U.S. 

[* Green Arbour Court was at the upper end of the 
Old Bailey, and famed as the residence of Oliver Gold- 
smith. This Little Old Bailey and the Break Neck Steps 
have long been removed.—Eb. } 


“ Mitre Tavern ” Bowr.—I have in my posses- 
sion a great china bowl which formerly belonged 
to the “Mitre Tavern,” Fleet Street. It has a 
picture of Wilkes, with the cap of liberty on one 
side and four other celebrities on the other, one 
like Dr. Johnson and another a musician. Is any 
thing known of its history? An account of it was 
once given in the City Press. Can any one refer 
me to the date ? J.C. J 


OrpPHANAGE.—When was this word first used 
in the sense of an institution for orphans? All 
the dictionaries to which I have access define it 
as meaning the state or condition of an orphan, 
whilst “orphanotrophy” is the word given as 
denoting an orphan institution. Is there such a 
word as “orphanhood”? It would appear to be 
& convenient expression, and would be similar to 
childhood, manhood, womanhood, &c. 

RB. BB. P. 

PALESTRINA.—The term “ Mechlin Use” has 
come into use, because the Caurch Service-books 
with their musical notation, printed and published 
by pe at Mechlin, are considered the most 
perfect and correct. The tunes for the psalms in 
the Mechlin edition are looked upon as the purest, 
and therefore the most ancient in form. But 
Mr. Wrate (4 §S. viii. 402) throws a new light 
upon the plain song, by which I presume he means 
the music in the paduale, and that for the antiphons 
and hymns in the vesperale. This, he says, was 
“ copied from manuscripts of Palestrina, and is far 
inferior to the mediwval plain chant.” I should 
be greatly obliged to your correspondgnt if he would 
tell us from what MS. service-books Palestrinamade 
his copies, ard in what way did that great writer 
rewrite or alter the old plain song so as to render 
his version inferior to the medieval plain chant ; 
and if Palestrina did not alter the music, who 
did? The question is so interesting to all lovers 
of the pa plain chant, that I hope you will 
insert this query. H. A. W. 








Oxpest ProvincraL NEwsParER.—It is 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, xvi. 196, that “the’ 
earliest local provincial newspaper in England is 
said to have been the Norwich Postman, published 
in 1706 .. . . followed by the Norwich Courant, or 
Weekly Packet, in 1714.” Is this correct? [| 
have always understood that the Stamford Mer. 
cury was the oldest provincial paper, and that it 
was started in or about 1695. Cornvs, 

[The oldest English provincial newspapers are the 
Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, which was 
established in 1695; York Courant, 1700; and Kentish 
Gazette, 1703. In Scotland the Caledonian Mercury, 
Edinburgh, professed to be the oldest paper, dating from 
1660, but this is not quite correct. The paper recently 
published under that name, and which ceased on Saturday, 
April 21, 1867, is not the original Mercurins Caledonius 
of 1695, and was only commenced in 1720. It had a 
senior in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 1705.] 


Quvotation.—In the gardens of Alton Towers 
there is a statue with these words on the pedestal : 
“ He made the desert smile.” 

From what is it a quotation? , Eta. 


Socrety For Fisnine, circa 1632.—Is there 
extant any printed account of this society, whereof 
the Lord Treasurer and other great officers of 
state were members? The fishing was carried on 
in the Hebrides. C. W. Turriz. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Van BALLER PREACHING AT Worxsop.—Hun- 
ter in his very interesting book, The Founders of 
New Plymouth, 1854, in a note on p. 28, says:— 

“ Worksop, one of the few market-towns of Basset-Lawe, 
and within a short distance of Scrooby, had been visited 
in the very early days of the Reformation by a Dutchman 
named Van Baller, who preached to the people the doc- 
trines of Luther, in the priory church or under the shadow 
of its walls.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give the reference 
to Mr. Hunter's authority for this assertion ? 

Rosert WHITE. 

Worksop. 


Yorxsnire Atmanacks.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether there are published 
any almanacks or annuals in the Yorkshire dialect 
in addition to the following ? — 

“T’ Bairnsla Foaks’ Annual, an Pogmoor Almenac.” 
(Leeds. ) 

“Tommy Toddle’s Annual.” (Leeds.) 

“T’ Clock Olmenac.” (Halifax.) 

“ Nidderdill Olmenac.” (Pately Bridge.) 

“ Bag o’ Shoddy Olmenac.” (irstall.) 

“Coddy Miln Olmenac.” (Heckmondwike.) 

“Swashland Olmenac.” (Heckmondwike.) 

I shall also be glad to learn whether any sifnilar 
works are published in other parts of the country, 
and if so, what their titles are. 

J. M. HawcrorFt. 
Ashton-upon- Mersey, Cheshire. 
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Replies. 
“COLONEL” OR “CORONELL.” 
(4" 8. viii. 434.) 

The derivation of this word deserves a little 
further investigation than your correspondent 
J. G. N. has given to it, though few would beable 
to do it more justice than himself. 

The modern spelling in English, French, Italian, 
and Dutch is colonel. In German the word is not 
used ; der Oberste supplies its place. Spanish is 
the only language in which it is spelt with r— 
coronel. Mr. Hensléigh Wedgwood (sub voce) 
says: “ Formerly coronel, the captain coronal of a 
regiment; the chief captain, from corona, a 
crown.” 

Let us endeavour to trace the history of the 
word backwards from the present time. During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, I believe, 
it will be uniformly found spelt with 4. In the 
seventeenth century we have Milton’s— 

“Captain or colonel, or knight of arms,” 
and Massinger— 
“Spite of his lordship and his colonelship.” 
New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

In Cotgrave’s French and English Dictionary 
(1650), Fr. colonel is interpreted “a colonell or 
coronell, the commander of a regiment.” 

In Howell’s English and French Dictionary 
(1650), Eng. colonell is interpreted Fr. collonel. 
He has also Eng. coronell or colonell, Fr. collonel. 

Francis Junius (Ztymologicum Anglicanum, 
Oxon, 1643) says :— 

“ Coronell, colonell chiliarchus, preefectus legionis. Vide- 
tur nomen hujus prefecti militaris desumptum ex Lat. 
columella, Majores enim numerosioris familie servi, et 
quibus heri precipuorum negociorum curam injungebant, 
veteribus dicebantur columelle, totius domesticez admi- 
nistrationis moles recumberet,” &c. 

This derivation is altogether inadmissible, there 
being not the slightest historical evidence in its 
favour. 

John Minsheu (Ductor in Linguas, 1627) has 
“coronall, coronell, or colonell. Ital. colonello, 
from Lat. columna, quod sit instar columna exer- 
citis,” 

Stephen Skinner (Etymologicon Lingue Angli- 
cane, 1671), quoting Minsheu, gives another deri- 
vation. He says:— 

“ Colonnel Tribunus, chiliarcha;” and adds, “non quod 
Minshew vult quod sint quasi columnx exercitiis, sed 
fortan quod Duces Tribuni seu Phylarche primum in 
coloniis dicti sunt coloniales quod postea nomen in mili- 
tum copias traductum est.” 

No attempt is given to show any authority for 
this also. , 7 

In the sixteenth century John Stowe, under 
Queen Elizabeth, a.p. 1586, says :— 

“On the 4th March, the Lord Lieutenant saw the Earl 


oO x, Coronel, and Sir Wm. Russell, Coronel, muster 
and trayne,” 


, 


Holland, in his translation of Pliny (book 22, 
chap. xxiii.), says :— 

“ Thus Annzus Serenus came by his death, with divers 
coronels and centurions.” 


Holinshed (History of Scotland )— 

“Hengist and Horsa were appointed with the British 
commissaries for a certaine summe of monie to take vp 
their prescribed number of men, and to receive charge of 
them as coronels,” 

Since there can be no doubt that the word came 
to us from France, let us now see what form it 
assumes in the French language. 

Egger (Dictionnaire étymologique, 1870) gives 
“ Colonel, venu au seiziéme siécle de |’Italien colo- 
nello, méme sens.” 

Ménage ( Origines de la Langue francaise, 1650) 
under “Colonel” quotes a number of authorities 


| and opinions, but gives none of his own. He says: 


“‘ Nous prononcions anciennement coronnel.” 
Pasquier (Recherches, book 8, chap. xliv. p. 753) 
says :— 
“ De la méme fagon que depuis nous appellasmes coro- 
nal de I’ Infanterie, celui qui la conduisoit ; mot qui ap- 


| proche de la Royauté.” 


Rabelais, iv. 37: “Sur Ja fin de ce différent, 
arrivérent les deux coronnels.” , 

Brantéme, in his discourse on the colonels of 
the French infantry in the first part of his 
Mémoires, speaks thus :— 

“Quant a I’étymologie de ce mot colonel, & ce que j’en 
ay oui dire 4 de vieux et anciens capitaines, tant Frangois, 
Italiens, qu’Espagnols ; les uns l’escrivent colonel par /, 
comme voulant dire que celui qui est le principal chef de 
l'Infanterie est dit ainsi, parce qu’ainsi qu'une colonne 
est ferme et stable, . . . . aussi celui principal qui com- 
mande 4 I’Infanterie doit estre ferme et stable et le prin- 
cipal appuy de tous les soldats, etc. D’autres disent 
couronnel avec r, d’autant que celui qui est le chef général 
a esté esleu et couronné de son Roy . . . . comme triom- 
phant et couronné par-dessus tous les autres. Et ce nom 
est venu, & ce que j’ay oui dire 4M. de Monluc, des Italiens 
et Espagnols.” 

We have now traced the word to the Spanish 
coronel, and the Italian colonello. That it is not 
English is quite clear, and the French refer it to 
a foreign origin. To say that the Italian colonello 
is a corruption of Spanish coronel would be very 
far-fetched, and it is equally unlikely that Spanish 
coronel is a corruption of colonello; for coluna, the 
equivalent for our military column, maintains the 
spelling with 1. We are, therefore, shut up to 
the conclusion that the Spanish coronel and Italian 
colonello have a separate and distinct origin, and 


| that the French and English equivalents have a 
| double derivation—a much more frequent pheno- 


{ 





menon than is generally supposed. The English 
pronunciation cur-nel indicates a connection with 
the Spanish, whilst the orthography colonel points 
in the direction of the Italian origin. This is not 
to be wondered at, for in the sixteenth century 
the Italians and Spaniards were the chief mili- 
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tary nations, from whom a large proportion of the 
nomenclature of war was derived. 

Before concluding, let me refer for a moment to 
Ducange (Glossarium ad Scriptores, 1733), an 
author to whom it is always a pleasure to turn 


for his sound good sense and his apt illustrations. 
Under the head “ Colonellus” he refers to Rymer 
(tom. xvi. p. 14, col. i): “ Omnes et singulos capi- 
taneos, colonellos vicecapitaneos, locum tenentes, 
et alios officierios.”” The capitaneus generalis, he 

elsewhere explains, was the general or leader of the | 












from which it is taken in the Harleian collection) 
to point out any single error, other than such 
clerical errors as may occur in printing any manu- 
ans mg which I may have through carelessness 
made, I shall, and all other members of the Har- 
leian Society will, I doubt not, feel much indebted 
to him. I may add, that to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief the volume just issued by the 
Harleian Society is a faithful transcript of Har- 
leian MS. 1555, “ together with such additions 
as can be supplied by collating it with Harleian 


army; the colonellus was the commander of the MS. 1400.” For the errors of the authors of 


column or battalion ; the vicecapitaneus was the cap- | those MSS. I do not feel called 


tain of a company, and the locum tenens the lieu- | 
tenant. Under “ Coronellus” he quotes Gomerius, 


De Gestis Fr. Ximenii, p. 108 : “ Erat in hac sen- | found them. 


tentia ut militones tribunos, quos coronellos appel- 
lari diximus.” It appears, then, that colonel and | 
coronel are equally legitimate according as we | 
refer to the Italian or the Spanish original. 
‘ J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 





J. G. N. _ Sir John Ferne’s Blason of 
Gentrie (4to, 1580) in order “to show the time 
when the change was beginning to take place.” 
Permit me to point out that the title of coronell 
appears in print at a more recent date than that, as 
in my copy of Lord Bacon’s Historse of the Retgne 
of King Henry the Seventh, Lond. 4to, 1641, it is 
stated at p. 32, in describing the landing of Lam- 
bert Simnell and his friends at Fouldrey in 
Lancashire from Ireland, that Coronell Swart com- 
manded a regiment of two thousand Germans sent 
from Flanders by Lady Margaret of Burgundy to 
join the enterprise, but only to fall soon after at 
the battle of Stokefield, where all the chiefs en- 
gaged in the expedition perished. G. M. 


Harteran Socrery (4" S. viii. 434.) —As 
editor of the Visitations of Nottinghamshire, re- 
cently issued by the Harleian Society, I shall be 
obliged if you will allow me to correct the impres- 
sion which your readers may form of them if the 
misstatements of Tewars are left unanswered. 
Had Tewars taken the trouble to read the first 

ze of the volume of Nottinghamshire pedigrees 

e would have seen that the MSS. in the Harleian 
collection contain more than the actual visita- 
tions; one has “ many other descents of the same 
county ;” the other is described as having “ other 
inlargements.” Hence the — of Cranmer, 
to which he alludes, had probably found a place. 

Furthermore, Tewars asserts that “books thus 
edited are likely rather to mislead than to assist 
those who aim at accuracy in genealogical re- 
searches.” If he will have the kindness (after 
comparing the volume just issued with the MSS. 











upon to hold 
myself responsible, and have merely dans my best 
to reproduce them without note or comment, as I 
Grorce W. MarsHatt. 


Hat or Carp oF MArntenancr (4" S. viii, 399.) 
The history of the arms of the City of London is 
traceable so far back as the Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon times; but, commencing with the eleventh 


| century, the principal dignitary was styled the 


“ bailiff,” who wore a black robe and sword. The 
arms during this period were similar to the 
Roman, with the alteration of S.P.Q.R. to 
S.P.Q.L.—the Senate and People of London. In 
the reign of Richard ‘1., in 1194, the title of 
“ bailiff” was changed to “ mayor,” who wore a 
scarlet gown. The Roman emblems were retained 
during the mayoralty of Fitz-Alwyn and that of 
the two succeeding mayors; but upon the acces- 
sion of the fourth, William Hareld in 1215, the 
arms were replaced by his own escutcheon sup- 
ported by two ~— The cap of liberty was 
also replaced by the cap of maintenance, signify- 
ing dignity, made of brown fur, with a scroll on 
which was inscribed the motto “Domine dirige 
nos.” The Roman sword was retained, being 
placed in the dexter quarter of the shield, and is 
not, as commonly supposed, the dagger of Wal- 
worth. It will be interesting to find any record 
carrying the use of the cap of maintenance further 
back than 1215, which can be done by your 
heraldic correspondents tracing the history of the 
armorial bearings of the Hareld family. 


J. JEREMIAH. 
Clerkenwell, E.C. 


This query reminds me of a prevalent custoh 
in Scotland—at any rate in my foyhood—of pre- 
senting the officiating (Presbyterian) minister at 
the marriage ceremony with a new hat. 8. 


Dr. Samvet Jonnson (4" S. viii. 352, 402.)— 
In an old magazine called Polar Star, iv. 57,18 
the whole story of Dr. Johnson and his pudding. 
At the head of the article is the following notice: 
“ We quote the following adventure of Dr. Jobn- 
son in his Scottish tour, which is not recorded by 
Boswell, from Angelo’s Reminiscences.” e 

WERO. 
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Carrars Rowtanp Money, O©.B. (4® S. viii. 
417.)—I beg to state for the information of 
W. C. B. that Rowland Money died as a vice- 
admiral at Cheltenham on June 21, 1860. — 

E. K. M. 


Miscellanecus. . 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin. By William 
Besant, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Author 
of “Studies in Early French Poetry,” and E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Author of “The Desert of the Exodus.” 
(Bentley.) 

This book is the joint production of two scholars, each 
jally acquainted with that portion of the history of the 

Holy City which he has taken in hand. The period treated 

of extends from A.D. 30 to the present time, and includes 

the siege and capture by Titus, the last revolts of the 

Jews, the Christian occupation of three hundred years, the 

Mahommedan conquest, the building by the Mahomme- 

dans of the Dome of the Rock, the Crusades, the Chris- 

tian kingdom, the re-conquest of the city, and the long 
period of Mahommedan re-occupation. The sources of 
this history are, on the one hand, the contemporary 
and later chronicles of the Crusaders, written either in 
Latin or Langue d’Oil; and on the other, the Arabic 
historians themselves. That part of the work which relates 
to the Mahommedan conquest, the chapter on Saladin, 
indeed all that has been derived from Arabic authori- 
ties, most of which is entirely new, and for the first time 
introduced to English readers, is the work of Mr. Palmer, 
the rest is from the pen of Mr. Besant. It will be seen 
from what we have thus noticed, what good claims the 
book has to the attention of our readers; nor will such 
claims be weakened by the avowal of the writers that 
they have not thought it necessary to invest, as is too 
often done, the actors in this long history with an ap- 
pearance of sanctity, simply because they wore a Cross 
= their shoulders, and fought for the City of Sacred 
emories. 


Chesteras it Was. By the Very Rev. J.S. Howson, D.D., 
and Alfred Rimmer, Esq., Architect. (Longmans. ) 


be interested in the illustrations, which exhibit many 
effective specimens of ecclesiastical and domestic construc- 
tion. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton. With an 
Essay on the Rowley Poems. By the Rev. Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge ; 
and a Memoir by Edward Bell, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Though the believers in the authenticity of the Rowley 

Papers have, we presume, all died out and left no de- 

fendera of their faith, the day is far distant when the 

interest by which the story of Chatterton’s life is srr- 
rounded shall pass away, and the memory of the gifted 
poet’s misdirected genius, his sad career, and its melan- 
choly ending, be forgotten. An edition of Chatterton’s 

Works, in which his acknowledged Poems should be care- 

fully edited from the best authorities and chronologicall 

arranged, and in which the Rowley Poems should be cri- 

tically treated, would obviously be a book likely to take a 

permanent place in English literature. Such an edition 

has therefore been'issued by Messrs. Bell and Daldy under 
the competent editorship of Mr. Skeat, and to which Mr. 

Edward Bell has prefixed a brief, intelligent, and kindly 

sketch of Chatterton’s melancholy life and yet more 

melancholy death. Mr. Skeat’s Essay on the Rowley 

Poems, and the manner in which he has traced the steps 

taken by Chatterton to clothe the Rowley Poems in 

pseudo-archaic language, are alike ingenious and satis- 
factory. 

Dictionary of Phrase and abenagg Ym. the Derivation, 
Source, or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, and 
Words that have a Tale to Tell. By the Rev. E. 
Cobham Brewer, LL.D. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. (Cassell) 

In a closely, but clearly-printed volume of nearly one 
thousand pages, Dr. Brewer, who professes to have been 
for twenty years “a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” 
has supplied a very useful new Dictionary of Reference. 
It is not a Dictionary Philological, Historical, Classical, 
or Scientific, but a Dictionary into which the author has 
collected from the thousand and one sources of such lore 
in English, German, and French, or from his own indi- 
vidual researches, explanations of some twenty thousand 
phrases and allusions which all use, all understand more 
or less clearly, but of which few know either the origin or 
exact meaning. No one can doubt the great utility of 
such a book. That utility would, moreover, have been 
considerably increased, and the size not materially en- 
larged, by the addition of the authorities on whic the 





This joint work of the Dean of Chester and Mr. Rim- 
mer, partly a work of art, partly archzological, in which 
they endeavour to bring before the eye of the reader 
pictures of the ancient city and its most command- | 
ing the cathedral, as they were formerly to be | 
seen, has been put forward with a double object. The 
first is to awaken public interest ig the restoration of 
the cathedral—a work which has now been in progress | 
for three years, under the snperintendence of Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott, and which is really intended to be | 
4 restoration which shall enable the present and future 
generations to see the past, which has been hid for cen- | 
turies. The second is to bring the matter more especially 
under the friendly notice of Americans, the old cathedral 
having three distinct associations with the New World— | 


in the colours of the 22nd regiment, which having been 
both at Quebec and Bunker’s Hill, now float in the chap- 
ter house—in &@ monument in the south aisle of the choir 
connected with a governor of New York—and in the new 
monument of Bishop Pearson, the work of a son of Bishop 
which was first suggested by American subscri- 
Our architectural and archeological friends will | 


various explanations are based; and which acknow- 
ledgment would indeed be nothing more than an act of 


| justice to those writers of whose labours Dr. Brewer has 


availed himself. 


Bewick’s Select Fables of A2sop and others. In three 
Parts. Part I. Fables extracted from Dodsley’s. II. 
Fables with Reflerions, in Prose and Verse. III. Fables 
in Verse. To which are prefixed the Life of A2sop and 
an Essay on Fable, by Oliver Goldsmith. Faithfully 
reprinted from the rare Newcastle Edition published by 
T. Saint in 1784. With the original Wood Engravi 
by Thomas Bewick, and an Illustrated Preface 
Edwin Pearson. (Bickers & Son.) 

The admirers of Thomas Bewick, the great artist of 
Newcastle—which has given birth to so many eminent 
wood engravers—are inde bted to Messrs. Bickers for this 
opportunity of securing a copy of one of the most in- 
teresting’ of Bewick’s works, which is made the more 
interesting from the numerous specimens of his skill 
which the editor has contrived to introduce into his 


illlustrated preface, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4* S. VIII. Dec, 16, 





Le Livre des Parfums par Eugine Rimmel. Preface 
d’'Alphonse Karr. Jilustrations par A. de Neuville, 
Dehousset, Cheret, &c. Paris et Londres. 

Who could dare to criticise a book so handsomely 
printed, so beautifully illustrated, and so perfumed that, 
as Shakespeare says ,it “spreads its sweet leaves to the 
sun”; and of which no less an authority than Alphonse 
Karr does not hesitate to declare—“ Je classe l'ouvrage de 
M. Rimmel parmi les bons livres—celui ot l'on apprend 
quelque chose agréablement”? We accept the jadg- 
ment of the brilliant French critic, adding to it only this 
very trite inquiry, Who should write a pleasant book on 
perfumes if M, Eugene Rimmel were not equal to the 
task ? 


Booxs RECEIVED. — The. Herald and Genealogist. 
Edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Part XXXIX. 
contains, among other instractive papers, an important 
one by the editor on “ Watson’s Memoirs of the Earls of 
Warren and Surrey.”— Anne of Geierstein; or, the Maiden 
of the Mist. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C, 
Black.) 
tenary Edition of the Waverley Novels,” which is fast 
drawing to a close.—Shetches and Stories of Life in 
Italy. By an Italian Countess. (Religious Tract Society.) 
A volume of pretty tales for children prettily illustrated ; 
as, for instance, that of Bettina Ravelli is preceded by 
a woodcut from Turner’s “ Venice.”—Warne’s Victoria 
Toy Books. A Packet of Twelve Nursery Stories, each 
with 
(Warne & Co.) If eighty-four coloured pictures, not 
daubs, for a shilling, will not recommend these “ Toy 
Books” to our readers, what would ? 


Tue Sr. Axronio Rarnae..—It is understood, says 
The Atheneum, that the price of the Duke of Ripalda’s 
Raphael, now exhibiting in the National Gallery, and 
which we described while it was in the Louvre, about 
eighteen months ago, has been reduced from the prepos- 
terous amount formerly named, i. ¢. 40,0001. to 25,0007. ; 
at least, we are informed that the latter sum is likely to 
be accepted if it is offered, which is not probable. 25,0002. 
is about double the true value of the painting; 12,000/. 
or 13,0002. would be an enormous sum for a picture which 
has been so severely rubbed and unfortunately repaired 
in many parts as this one. Nevertheless, it has many 
qualities of inestimable beauty; few Raphaels of this 
size are likely to come into the market, and the history 
of this one is complete, if that is worth anything, in a 


| 
| 
| 


interest, entitled The Old Songs of the Russian 


as illustrative of Slavonic mythology and Russian 
life. 


Mr. Wittiam R. Cvsack-Suirm has given 1,0001 t 
the St. Paul’s Completion Fund, through the Rev. Canog 
Lidd 

Tue Revisers of the New Testament met at the Jerg- 
salem. Chamber on Tuesday, at eleven o'clock, and sat for 
seven hours. The company is now engaged on the second 


| chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. 


This is the twenty-third volume of the “Cen- | 


Seven Pages of Coloured Plates by Kronheim. | 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.. of the following books to be sent directis 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and address 
are given for that purpose :— 
NEALB's Country SEaTs. 
Lives OF CLEOPATRA AND OcraviA, by the Author of “Dasid 
Simple” (Sarah Fielding). London, 1757. 
Wanted by Messrs. Dalton & Lacy, 2%, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W, 


Hatices tao Correspondents. 


We have been compelled to postpone until next week 
several Papers of considerable interest, and to abridge our 
Notes on Books, §c. 

M. D.—Jill is a nickname for Julia or Juliana, See 
“N.& Q.” 34 S. xii. 209. 

Cc. J. Parmer (Great Yarmouth).—M/r. C. Mushett, 
bookseller at Norwich (obit. Dec. 1856), purchased the 
copper-plates and wood-engravings of Suckling's Suffolk. 

H. E. A. S.—Some account of the Cagots will be found 
in Derwent Conway's Travels in the Pyrenees ( 
Miscellany, vol. lxvii.); Mr. Grattan’s novel, ie 
Hut (Parlour Library) ; Magasin Pittoresque for 1834) 
and 1840; and “N, & Q.” 1* 8. iv. 190, 331, 387 ; v, 428) 
493. 


q 


* 


Askew Roserts.— The passage noticing Mr. Hepworth: ~ 


Dixon's contributions to the Prize Magazine which 
peared in Men of the Time, edit. 1862, is omitted in 
subsequent editions of the latter work, 

JoxatHan Boucnter.— We neglected to state that the 


| epithet Ironsides was conferred upon Edmund IT. (989- 


case where all we care about is the proper merits and the | 


condition of the painting. A correspondent urges that 


the well-known Marillo was bought from the Soult col- | 


lection for the Louvre for 24,0001, as if that were any- 
thing but a “ fancy price,” one far bevond the true value 
of the picture. There is a superb little panel, with a 


man’s head, by Antonello da Messina, in the Salon Carré | 


of the Louvre, which cost 9,000; but this is one of the 
very rarest treasures of Art, much scarcer in its kind 
than the Raphael, and quite perfect. Besides, 9,000/. 
was an absurd price, even for the panel. The Garvagh 


Raphael was bought for the National Gallery a few years | 


since at a price, compared with which, even 25,000/. is 
moderate for the much more interesting work which is 
now in question. But because we were extravagant with 
regard to the little * Virgin and Child,” and the French 
were outrageously lavish in the case of the showy Murillo, 
it does not follow that we shall give 25,000/., much less 
40,0001, for the St. Antonio Raphael. Besides, it is 
averred by many that the published price of the Murillo 
was not the true one. 


Mr. W. R. S. Ratstron, M.A., of the British Museum, 


1016), King of the Anglo-Saxons, on account either of his 
great strength, or else of the armour which he wore. 

M.D.—An ashen cup is one made of ash wood: hence 
Dryden speaks of an ashen spear, and Cowper of ashen 
poles. 

C. S. K. (Hammersmith) —Vol. iv. of Illustrations of 
the Topography and Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen 
and Banff, edited by Joseph Robertson, was published by 
the Spalding Club in 1862. 

T. P. (Clifton).— The futher of Thomas Coutts, the cele- 
brated banker, was James Coutts, M.P., for the city 
Edinburgh, who was also a banker. He died on Feb. 
1778, at Gibraltar, on his way from Italy. 


J. P. Brtscor (Nottingham.)— Some notices of the mint 


| at Nottingham, established by “thelstan, will be found in 


Ruding’s Annals of Coinage, ii. 205, and vol. i, passim, 
Errata.—4 §, viii. p. 477, col. 
less” read “ hapless” ; p. 148, col. i. lines 11 from top and 
13 from bottom (of text), for “ verb” read “ word. 
NOTICE. 

Ww 1 to state that we decline to return comm 
which. for ony pensen, we do not print; and to this rule we can makene 
exception. ‘ 

All communications eonld be addressed to the Editor at the Office 

rc. 


announces for early publication a volume of considerable | 48, Wellington Street, V 
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